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Warm Air Heaters 


Because they are the most 


DURABLE, ECONOMICAL 
PRACTICAL and COMMON-SENSE 


Warm Air Heater on the market. 


Combined of all the latest and 
best features of construction and 
possessing every requisite for a 
heater of the highest grade. 


The Low All Cast Iron Construction 
Large Feed Door 

Straight Ash Pit 

Guaranteed Fire Pot 

Self Cleaning Radiator and the 
Burning of All Grades of Coal 


are some of the excellent features 
embodied in this WISE Warm Air 


Heater. 


Our latest catalog, giving full particulars, will be sent upon request. 
Don’t wait. Write for a copy today. 


WISE FURNACE COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 





ALPHABETICAL INDEX AND CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS, 50 and 51 
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Warm Air Heater Value 


is not only judged by original cost, but by the 
cost of up-keep as well. 


GRAND EMPIRE 
WARM AIR HEATERS 


reduce fuel bills to a minimum and still continue to heat 
adequately the buildings in which they are housed. 
There are several reasons explaining this: 
Their construction has been perfected 
to the minutest detail. 
Large casing allows full circulation. 
Flue may be turned in any direction. 
Very heavy circulating radiator. 
Gas ring fire pot furnished with GRAND EMPIRE 
WARM AIR HEATERS when desired. Either hard or soft 
coal, coke, wood or gas can be used as fuel without change. 


Send for descriptive literature of our entire line of warm 
air heaters today. They are fully described therein. 


SCHILL BROTHERS CO. 


Crestline, Ohio 











- JUST AS IMPORTANT 


to ventilate school rooms as to heat them 


Parents and school officials are realizing that it is just as necessary to ventilate 
school rooms as to heat them—it is plainly evident that foul and vitiated air should 
not be reheated and breathed again and again, but should be passed out of the room 


through a ventilator. 


THE FRONT RANK SCHOOL HEATER AND VENTILATOR 


has been designed especially to meet the we Ai BF 
requirements of up-to-date schools. It is NGS 

a simple apparatus, easily controlled, and 
changes the air several timesan hour. The 
inside air is shut off by turning the damper 
in the cold air duct, and the entire supply 
comes directly from outdoors. The smoke 
pipe passes through the center of vent pipe, 
making it a never-failing, positive ventilator 























Write us for further particulars 


Haynes - Langenberg 
Mfg. Co. 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Front Rank 
School Heater 
and Ventilator 
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Representative of 
The Stove Tin Hardware 
Heating and Ventilat- 
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DANIEL STERN 


Publisher and Proprietor 
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THE QUESTION “What will happen when the war 
stops ?” was put a short time ago to some fifteen hun- 
What Will “red executives of big business enter- 
Happen prises in the United States, and the al- 
When War most universal opinion expressed by 
Stops?  them—referring, of course, to what 
would happen to business in this country, was that 
while there will be an immediate pause for an intensive 
survey of the situation, activities will be resumed al- 
most over night with very nearly the same intensity as 
exists now. 

In other words, the men who govern the policies of 
our large financial, mercantile and industrial enter- 
prises are convinced that in the United States factories 
will continue to be operated at high rate; that business 
transactions of all sorts will continue to be made 
freely ; that money will be profitably invested and that 
labor will be steadily employed at good wages. 

Calamity howlers and political stump speakers may 
shout at this time about the supposed fact—supposed 
by them—that our great prosperity is due almost en- 
tirely to the European war, but the positive fact re- 
mains that thousands of factories which never pro- 
duced anything for use in the remotest sense as war 
supplies are working at full capacity trying to keep 
up with orders for domestic consumption. 

Add to this these two other solid facts: The steel 
and iron production of this country is contracted for, 
in a very large proportion, by domestic concerns, for 
an entire year ahead; efficient labor is scarce and there- 
fore commands high wages, and we have every reason 
to expect still higher prices on almost every article that 
is used in our homes, workshops, factories, offices and 
on the farm. 

But what after the war—and what if it should come 
to an end suddenly in a few months? 

In the first place, most of the contracts for steel 
products which have been made with the warring na- 
tions are iron-clad and will be filled in some form if 
not as straight war material, so the steel industry will 
continue to prosper, thus giving employment to hun- 
dreds of thousands of men. 

In the second place, the European countries will be 
in need of supplies for reconstruction, and these must 
come from the United States, which means other mul- 
titudes of workers employed in other industries. 

In the third place, thousands of factories and mills 
have been operated at full capacity, day and night, 
for almost two years without the customary letup for 
repair and renewal of machinery. This wornout ma- 

chinery, which has been paid for by the extraordinary 
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$2.00 Per Year. 


activity, must be replaced, thus again causing new 
business in other factories. 

Only the man who deliberately refuses to see things 
as they are, the professional pessimist, and the man 
who never looks ahead, will fail to prepare themselves 
for continued prosperity—after the war. 

What does this mean for the retail hardware dealer 
now ? 

Simply this, that he will fail to render his customers 
the efficient service to which they are entitled unless 
he prepares and places orders for a continued supply 
of reliable merchandise. 








THE MAN who is in the habit of taking things for 
granted—who doesn’t know and doesn’t care if he 


knows or not—never will make a suc- 
mai cess of any undertaking. 
Things for rn 
setlie rhe story goes that the real blame for 
Granted. ; 


the loss of the Battle of Waterloo in 
which Napoleon the Great was vanquished, must be 
laid at the feet of the French General Grouchy, who 
“took it for granted” that the German troops under 
Bluecher would not be able to join the army led by 
the Duke of Wellington. They did, however, and 
Napoleon was sent to Saint Helena as a “prisoner of 
Europe,” to end his days on that barren island. 

The retail hardware dealer “takes it for granted” 
that the customer who “demands” credit will pay his 
bill in a “reasonable” time, so doesn’t set any specific 
date for payment—with the result that in many cases 
the bill is never paid. 

He “takes it for granted” that he can sell a gross 
of a certain article in a “reasonable” time, and so 
when the “quantity” salesman offers an extra five per- 
cent if he takes a gross instead of a dozen, he orders 
a gross—with the result that the extra discount is 
eaten up in rust and shopworn appearance long before 
the gross is finally closed out. 

He “takes it for granted” that when a competitor 
offers an article at an exceptionally low price to the 
consumer that competitor must of necessity have 
bought the article at a figure low enough to make it 
possible for him to make a profit at that low selling 
price—with the result that he wastes his time, money 
and energy in trying to obtain the same “buying 
facilities.” 

He “takes it for granted” that if one of the other 
hardware stores operates a sheet metal shop and if the 
prices in the competitor’s shop are lower than his for 
certain classes of work, he must also be able to do 
that work in his shop at similarly low prices—with the 
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result that his shop, instead of being a profit pro- 
ducer, as it ought to be, is an actual source of loss. 
There is nothing which will cure a person of “tak- 
ing things for granted” as quickly and effectively as a 
course in business accounting—not merely bookkeep- 
ing, but the relation of accounts to one another, and 
especially those of cost, overhead, gross and net 


profits. 








ONE OF THE handicaps under which the chief exec- 
utive officers of our state and national governments 
are forced to labor at the present time, 
Make the Veto-cnecially with regard to the appropria- 
of Real tion bills, is the fact that there is no 
Effect. : deg) : 
way in which after the bills have once 
been passed, the Governor or President can cause any 
item to be omitted which upon investigation he should 
find ought not to be included in the appropriation. 
(The common word used to describe such items is 
“Pork.” ) 

Year after year sums are appropriated by the State 
and by the Federal legislatures which are based not 
upon real requirement or necessity but rather on the 
ability of the particular sponsor to push his proposi- 
tion through: Podunkville, the home town of Con- 
gressman Cheapjohn, boasting a population of 1,637, 
receives an appropriation for a $50,000 postoffice 
when the total income from the sale of stamps and 
money orders will not amount to that sum in twenty- 
five years. Squedunk, the home of Senator Bombast, 
is located on a creek which runs dry every summer, 
and yet the Honorable Senator secures an appropria- 
tion for widening and straightening said creek 
amounting to $250,000. 

Similar appropriations are made by the state legisla- 
tures although probably not as flagrant because in- 
volving’ considerably smaller amounts, but the prin- 
ciple is the same. 

Neither the President of the United States nor the 
Governor of most of the states has the power after 
the Appropriation Bill has been passed by the two 
houses to strike out of such a bill any item for which 
an appropriation has been made. To be sure, he may 
veto the entire bill, but that in many instances would 
cause a great deal of trouble in the operation of the 
executive department, and so the appropriation bill 
with its many features of “pork” legislation receives 
the signature by which it becomes law. 

Congressman W. Frank James, whose home is in 
Hancock, Michigan, has introduced in the Federal 
Congress at Washington a joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to Section 7, Article 1, of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, the purpose of which is to 
authorize the President to veto any item in the appro- 
priation bill without this veto affecting the remainder 
of the bill. 

While there may be those who would say that by 
placing this authority in the hands of the President 
altogether too much power would thus be at his dis- 
posal, and that he might abuse this power, it appears 
that for the present time at least there is no other way 
to stop the flagrant misuse and misappropriation of 
public funds, and it is practically certain that unless 
the business men of this country bring pressure to 
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bear upon their particular Congressman and United 
States Senators to have this joint resolution intro- 
duced by Congressman James passed, conditions will 
remain as they are, and that when the next appropria- 
tion bill is framed by Congress items just as “porky” 
will be included as they are now, although they should 
be the cause of shame to every decent Congressman 
and Senator. 

An appropriation which means the expenditure of 
money raised by taxation in some form through the 
Federal Government is one of the favorite means 
which Congressmen and Senators have of paying off 
their obligations. In other words, they are paying 
their political debts with the money contributed for 
the operation of the Government by the businessmen 
of the country and are, therefore, not likely to put 
any obstacle in the way for this means of disposing 
of their obligations without any expense to them. 

It is up to the business men of the country to let 
their Congressmen and United States Senators know 
that this orgy of “pork” must be stopped, and the 
best way to stop it seems at the present time to be 
that joint resolution of Congressman James empower- 
ing the President to veto individual appropriations. 

The question is, however, will the business men of 
the country take enough interest to force the passage 
of this resolution? 








THE TOTAL exports from the United States for the 

fiscal year ending July 31, 1916, amounted to $4,510,- 

674,455—over four and a half billion 

peverceg: tne © ORES the corresponding period 
Exports Much 

Greater Than tWO years ago the exports were only a 

Total Sales little over half as large, $2,357,727,317 

of War and a year ago $2,882,919,095. 

Materials. There are those who imagine that an 
unusually large portion of this immense increase was 
due to heavy sales of such articles as are classed as 
war material, but while these sales were increased con- 
siderably, they fail to account for by far the greatet 
part of the difference. 

For instance, the total exports of iron and steel 
products, only a part of which was for war purposes, 
in 1915 were actually 26 million dollars smaller than in 
1914 and in the 1916 period they accounted for less 
than one-seventh of the total exports of all lines of 
merchandise and for less than one fourth of the in- 
crease between the 1914 and 1916 periods. 

The percentages’ of the iron and steel products ex: 
ported to the total exports compare as follows: I9II, 
10.9 percent; 1912, 11.8 percent; 1913, 12.3 percent; 
1914, 10.6 percent; 1915, 8.2 percent, and 1916, 14.3 
percent. 

So while there has been during the most recent 
fiscal year a marked increase, it will have to be ad- 
mitted that our great trade balance of $2,273,312,744 
—the difference in our favor between exports and im- 
ports is by no means due only to our heavier sales of 
iron and steel in the shape of war material. 

Food products, clothing, shoes, agricultural imple- 
ments, hardware for strictly peaceable pursuits, were 
increased in their export totals in much larger pro- 
portion, for it must be remembered that much of the 
iron and steel was exported to countries not a‘ wat 
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and another large portion to countries at war but not 
to be used in prosecution of war. 








RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 


BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 








W. D. Sager, who sells Beaver Warm Air Heaters 
in the Chicago territory for the Danville Stove and 
Manufacturing Company, was in a restaurant the 
other day. 

The manager stood behind the cashicr’s desk, wear- 
ing his stock-in-trade smile for each customer, Mr. 
Sager walked up to pay his check. 

“T notice,” said he, “that you advertise to make your 
own pies.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the manager, proudly, “we do.’ 

“Would you permit me to offer a suggestion?” 

“Certainy, sir, we should be happy if you would do 
so.” 

“Well, then, let some one else make them.” 

* * 

Joe Hottel, of the Delta File Works, Philadelphia, 
has reason to feel proud over his title as Second Vice- 
president of the Old Guard, for that is an honor that 
doesn’t come to many men, but he is not unduly proud. 
In fact, he is just the opposite of a certain United 
States Senator of which the following story is told: 

Pompous Senator Blank, much impressed with his 
own importance, was being shaved by a darky barber 
in one of the Washington hotels. 

The senator remarked to the barber: “Uncle, you 
must have had among your customers many of my dis- 
tinguished predecessors in the Senate.” 

“Yes, suh,” said the old barber. “Ah’s knowed mos’ 
all o’ them, an’ by th’ way, Senator, you reminds me 
a great deal o’ Dan’ul Webster.” 

The gratified statesman, placing his finger on his 
forehead, said: “Is it my brow?” 

“No indeed, boss,’ said the barber; “it’s yo’ 
breath !” 


’ 


* * * 

“Those peace-at-any-price people may be all right 
in their way,” said George Beaudin to me the other 
day while discussing “Preparedness,” “but they evi- 
dently don’t agree with my Irish friend, Dennis. 

“One day I met Dennis who appeared in a some- 
what gloomy humor and I asked him what was the 
matter. 

“*T just hear-r-d wan man call another a liar, and 
the man that was called a liar said the other man 
would have to apologize, or there would be a fight.’ 

“And why should that make you look so sad?” 

““The other man apologized!’ ” 

* * * 

Frank Cook, who looks after the wants and needs 
of the Chicago sheet metal trade for the Wheeling 
Corrugating Company, as every one who knows him 
knows, is somewhat large in circumference and quite 
solid amidships. A few days he was standing at the 
corner of Cottage Grove Avenue and 63rd Street 
Waiting for a street car, when a motor cycle police- 
man came flying down the street. Frank didn’t notice 
him and the officer was too busy chasing a speeder to 
Pay any attention to a small obstacle like our friend, 
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so there was a collision. That is, the policeman was 
quite sure there had been one when he woke up after 
hitting the pavement with his head, but Frank evi- 
dently didn’t know, for he very nimbly climbed on a 
street car and for some reason or other, he claims to 
be absolutely ignorant as to this occurrence. 
a 

European women are deprived of many luxuries be- 
cause of the war and are going without some things 
hitherto to be classed as necessities. The sad news 
comes to me that there are no more curling irons to 
be had.in English shops, and that English women 
whose locks do not curl naturally have to put up their 
hair nightly in curl papers or some patent contrivance, 
or show themselves with straight hair. American 
women may not see much deprivation in this announce- 
ment, but if they lived in nightly dread of Zeppelins 
and of having to get up from their beds and rush out 
into the street at any moment, they would sympathize 
deeply with their sisters across the sea. 

* -* * 


George T. Bailey, of the Oliver Iron and Steei Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, is one of the best men to have on 
an entertainment committee as those who attend con- 
ventions in the Smoky City can testify, and inci- 
dentally he is a good story teller. 

Here is one of his latest contributions: 

Pat was brought before the magistrate by Patrol- 
man O’Holleran. 

“What is the charge against this man, officer?” 
asked the magistrate. 

“Openin’ a saloon at 3 o'clock in the morning, yer 
honor,” replied the cop. 

“Where is his saloon?’ continued the magistrate. 

“He ain’t got no saloon, yer honor. It was Casey’s 
saloon he wuz openin’—with a jimmy.” 

* * * 


There is more than a little hint of the value of 
equanamity in the following verses which my friend 
Edgar Alexander Russell, who publishes a very unique 
weekly paper for the Oriental Consistory of the Ma- 


sonic Fraternity, in Chicago, gave to me the other day: 
Mahomet’s Cat. 
Writing the Koran, sacred task, 
Absorbed in thought, Mahomet sat, 
And on his sleeve, in tranquil doze, 
The very picture of repose, 
Lay sleek Muezza, his pet cat. 


Her rhythmic purring, dulcet, low, 

So soothed the Prophet as he wrote, 
His pen with thought kept well apace 
As language flowed with easy grace, 

Timed to the notes of her soft throat. 
Mahomet flung aside his pen, 

His labors for the day were done; 

, But still upon his sleeve’s expanse 
With feline dreams of bliss perchance, 
Muezza unconcerned slept on. 
“Tt were a pity her to wake; 

To her sweet slumber will I leave 
Muezza,” thus Mahomet thought, 

And thereupon a blade was brought, 

And from his robe he cut the sleeve! 


And blessed his little friend whose song 
Had helped him to philosophize 

As he in meditation sat, 

Charmed by the purring of a cat 
To write of blissful Paradise! 

And that is why, so legend says, 
Puss ever claims the softest seat, 

In lowlv cot or palace halls; 

And when by some mischance she falls 
Alights in safety on her feet. 
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WILLIAM MARTIN WEBSTER. 


The man who is to make ‘a marked success as a 
leader of men in business today must be a man of 
broad knowledge. 

He must know the principles of business—not mere- 
ly as one may learn such things from books but from 
actual experience. 

He must know the whys and wherefors of the im- 
portant and so-called unimportant steps in the process 
of selling, for instance, and as a matter of fact, he 
must realize that there are no “unimportant” steps in 
that process, although some of course may be of ap- 
parently greater importance than others. 

He must have more than a smattering knowledge of 
business law, for it is often necessary that he form de- 
cisions on such short notice 
that he cannot wait for advice 
from his attorney. 

He must be a judge of men, 
so that he may be able to get 
along with the various sorts 
of personalities with which he 
comes in contact, for most of 
the troubles we have with 
others are caused by the fact 
we do not understand them 
or the motives by which their 
actions are governed. 

Such characteristics 
qualities are especially desir- 
able in men who are to 
fill positions as executive of- 
men’s or- 


and 


ficers of business 


ganizations, such as_ secre- 
taries, commissioners, busi- 
ness managers, etc., for in 


these positions it is absolutely 
necessary that the incumbent 
—if the organization is to be- 
come a success—possesses a 
large amount of tact, so as to harmonize the various 
elements and personalities of which the particular 
body of men is composed; to “get things done” -he 
must have an executive mind of the same kind that 
makes a good salesman ; and to keep within the bounds 
of the law he must know just how far the organiza- 
tion may go along certain lines. 

Keeping these points in mind, it is not to be won- 
dered at that William Martin Webster, the subject of 
this sketch, has made a pronounced success as execu- 
tive officer of a number of business organizations, for 
he had trained himself and proved his fitness for such 
work before he took up this line of activity—some 
fifteen years ago. 

Born August 8, 1867, in Rossville, Iowa, young 








Webster spent his boyhood in smaller towns and 
cities, attending the grade school in Rossville and in 
Springfield, Missouri, later becoming a student in the 
Nevada, Missouri, high school, after which he took 
a course at the Spencerian Business College at Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

For a short time he was a telegraph operator, but 
soon entered commercial life and became connected 
with Rundle, Spence Manufacturing Company, who 
at that time conducted a plumbing business. 

In 1883, he went on the road as a salesman and in 
1886 joined the selling staff of L. Wolff Manufactur- 
ing Company, Chicago, but in 1891 we find him back 
with Rundle, Spence Manufacturing Company, as 
Vice-president and General 
Manager. He later estab- 
lished the Chicago branch of 
this Company, which became 
known as Smith and Web- 
ster, but sold out his interest 
in IQOI. 

In the meantime, Mr. 
Webster had given consider- 
able study to the situation in 
the business world and had 
come to the conclusion that 
only by associated effort 
would it be possible for the 
individual concern to make 
the greatest possible progress, 
and in 1902 he became Com- 
missioner of the National As- 
sociation of Brass Manufac- 
turers, having read law for 
some time for the purpose of 
familiarizing himself with 
the statutes. 

Since that time he has spe- 
cialized on association work 
and now is Commissioner of a number of business 
bodies, such as the Carbon Club, the Sanitary Wood 
Workers’ Association, the Interior Wood Workers’ 
Association, the Chicago Foundrymen’s Association, 
the National Brass Manufacturers’ Association, the 
United Glass Manufacturers’ Association, the Chicago 
Employers’ Association, and the National Association 
of Automobile Accessory Jobbers. 

Naturally Mr. Webster manages to keep fairly busy 
attending to the affairs of these organizations in the 
excellent manner in which they are managed by him, 
but he finds time for an occasional hunting and fish- 
ing trip with some of his many friends and he has 
usually a crony or two with him at luncheon at the 
Chicago Athletic Club. 
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HALL OF FAME 














L. R. MOTHERWELL. 


The man who is to make a success as a salesmanager 
must possess certain qualifications which if applied in 
other ways would be just as sure of making him suc- 
cessful in other lines. 

First he must believe thoroughly in himself as a 
leader. In other words he must have self-confidence, 
and if this self-confidence is to be of any value it must 
be based on a thorough knowledge of the product to 
be sold, the territory in which sales are to be made, 
and last but not least a well developed ability to judge 
men. 

There are those who maintain that the last named 
requirement is the most important for a successful 
salesmanager, but it would be a fairer way to put it 
that the three stand practical- 
ly equal and that lacking to 
any considerable degree in 
any of the three, the sales- 
manager will be seriously 
handicapped. 

For this reason compara- 
tively few men have ever 
made a success as salesman- 
agers who did not receive 
their preliminary training for 
such a position in actual work 
on the road selling merchan- 
dise of one sort or other. It 
is-by getting in contact under 
such conditions as are identi- 
cal to the development of a 
sale—either to a consumer or 
to a retailer or wholesaler— 
that the salesman who is up 
and doing and applies himself 
properly to the work at hand 
learns how to overcome ob- 
jections of the prospective 
customer and obstacles placed 
in his way by conditions and other circumstances. 

This naturally is conducive to the development of 
confidence in his power to sway the minds of others. 

And probably this statement is not very far from 
being correct that without this ability to face and over- 
come handicaps and to make what may appear as an 
obstacle serve. him as a means of accomplishing his 
object, the man in question is not likely to make a 
success either as a salesman or as a manager of 
salesmen. 

If one should ask L. R. Motherwell, the subject of 
this sketch and salesmanager of the Culter and Proctor 
Stove Company, as to the correctness of this state- 
ment in the foregoing, the answer most certainly 
would be in the affirmative, for Mr. Motherwell be- 





lieves thoroughly in the principles set forth and has 
demonstrated in his own business career that they are 
true. 

Not quite thirty-four years ago in the city of Lan- 
caster, Ohio, there was born a boy whose “given” 
names are indicated by the initials of L. R. The exact 
date of his birth was July 29, 1882, and the family 
into which he came was named Motherwell. When 
the youngster grew old enough he was sent to the 
grammar school of Logan, Ohio, and later on attended 
at Canton, Ohio. 

When he was fourteen years of age his parents 
moved to Chicago and young Motherwell secured 
employment in 1894 as office boy with the Plano 
Manufacturing Company, re- 
maining with this concern un- 
til it was merged into the In- 
ternational Harvester Com- 
pany. He then joined the 
forces of the Acme Harvester 
Machine department of this 
company and spent his time 
between their factory at 
Peoria, Illinois, and their 
branch at Aberdeen, South 
Dakota. In 1910 he was made 
salesmanager of the Acme 
Division of the International 
Harvester Company, in charge 
of the general traveling sales- 
men. 

In September, 1912, when 
the Culter and Proctor Stove 
Company of. Peoria, Illinois, 
were looking for an experi- 
enced man to take charge of 
their sales force, they chose 
Mr. Motherwell, knowing of 
the success that he had had 
with the Acme Harvester Machine Division, and the 
wisdom of their choice has been proven in the great 
progress which the Culter and Proctor Stove Company 
has made under his management of the sales. 

Mr. Motherwell is a lover of outdoor sports, being 
a particularly good tennis player and is also a well- 
known baseball fan. When in September, 1914, the 
business men of Peoria paid a visit to the neighboring 
city of Bushnell, Illinois, a game of baseball was one 
of the features of the visit, and we find that Mr. 
Motherwell was one of the members of the Peoria 
All Stars who were responsible for keeping Bushnell 
down to one run, and this game stands today as a 
gala day in the memory of Peoria because they van- 
auished the strong Bushnel! team by a score of 8 to T. 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








The Acme Stove and Range Company, Carnegie, 
Pennsylvania, has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $15,000 by William A. Kleel, William Jones, 
Andrew Weisburg and H. Fred Mercer. 


+ 
~-oo 


COMBINATION GAS AND COAL RANGE 
ALWAYS READY FOR USE WITH 
, EITHER FUEL. 








The Simplex Combination Gas and Coal Range, 
which is shown herewith, is said to present a radical 
departure from the usual method of building a com- 





Simplex Comb‘nation Cas and Coal Range with Elevated Oven 
and Broiler. 


bination range. At each end there is a divided burner, 
the flame being admitted through an opening in the 
end, which can be closed by a drop damper when coal 
is used as fuel. According to the manufacturers, 
there is nothing to be removed or replaced in effect- 
ing a change of fuel and the range is always ready 
for use with either gas or coal. The Simplex Com- 
bination Range has six cooking surfaces for gas or 
coal, a broiler, and a water front if desired, while the 
style shown herewith has the additional feature of an 
elevated oven and broiler for gas. The efficient con- 
struction, it is claimed, will reduce gas bills, and per- 
mits these ranges to be operated satisfactorily with 
either hard or soft coal, coke, wood and natural or 


manufactured gas. Sizes are furnished with 16, 18, 
20 and 22-inch ovens, in which an even distribution 
o fheat is said to be assured by the unobstructed flue 
spaces. [Further particulars and price list can be ob- 
tained from the H. Franke Steel Range Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





DURABLE, HANDSOME TYPES OF ANDIRONS. 





The Stover line of fireplace fixtures includes many 
handsome designs of andirons, one of which is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. This is a Colonial 
style, made either of all iron in dead black finish; or 
of all cast brass, except the bars, with the balls, post 
and feet full polished, buffed and lacquered. Its di- 
mensions are, height, 1834 inches; length 22 inches; 
and diameter of ball, 4 inches. Both those made of 
iron and brass have ornamental posts on the grate 
bars that are separate parts, machined and screwed 





Stover Andirons, Colonial Style. 


in place and finished the same as the large posts in 
front. Catalog Number 1590 describing the entire 
line of Fireplace Fixtures, will be sent upon request, 
by the Stover Manufacturing and Engine Company, 
719 East Street, Freeport, Illinois. 





GAS BURNER PATENTED. 





William K. Twomey, Chicago, Illinois, has secured 
United States patent rights, under number 1,199,130, 
for a gas burner described 
- herewith: In an appliance 
of the character desig- 
nated the combination of a 
gas burner having aper- 
tures through which the 
gaseous mixture escapes 
and at which the mixture burns, and having means 
to direct downwardly the jets of gaseous mixture is- 
suing from said apertures, and an abutment wall 
across the path of the flames and against which the 
flames of said apertures play, substantially a: de- 
scribed. 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Dealer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
RECORD is the only publication containing west- 
ern hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 44 to 49 inclusive. 








Steiner Brothers, Lima, Ohio, manufacturers of 
tools, are planning to build a new factory at Haller 


and Haxter streets. The plant will be one story and 


40x150 feet. 

John H. Graham and Company, 113 Chambers 
Street, New York City, have been appointed direct 
sales representatives for the entire production of 
Maxwell Rowland and Company, Holmesburg, Penn- 
sylvania, manufacturers since 1828 of shovels, spades 
and scoops. 





BARNEY MOORE IS NOW SALESMANAGER 
OF LAWSON MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. 


The many friends of B. M. (Barney) Moore are 
extending congratulations to him upon his appoint- 
ment as salesmanager of the Lawson Manufacturing 
Company, makers of ‘“Katz’’ hinges. His wide ac- 
quaintance in the hardware trade and his high effici- 
ency, as demonstrated during his connection with the 
Chicago Spring Butt Company, should contribute 
materially to the success which every one who knows 
“Barney” is wishing for him. 





BOOKINGS FOR CHICAGO HARDWARE 
SPECIAL TO ATLANTIC CITY 
CONVENTION BREAK ALL 
RECORDS. 


Reservations for the Hardware Special which will 
carry delegates to the great hardware conventions at 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, their ladies and friends, 
have broken all records. The train will leave Chi- 
cago at the LaSalle Street Station Sunday, October 
15th, at 11 A. M., and will be an exact counterpart of 
the famous Twentieth Century Limited, consisting of 
all-steel baggage, parlor, dining, observation and 
sleeping cars. 





FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES ARE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés has received information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
Supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 





separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 


ber as given herewith: 


Hardware, etc., Number 22537—An American consular 
officer in Greece writes that a hardware firm in his district 
desires to enter into commercial relations with manufactur- 
ers of iron pipes and fittings; lubricating and machine oils; 
leather and canvas belting; belting laces; galvanized, cop- 
pered, and enameled wire; wire netting; hoes; shovels; ham- 
mers and sledges, with and without handles; spiral rubber 
and canvas hose; and wire and common iron nails. Corre- 
spondence in English, but French is preferred. 

Hardware and ammunition, Number 22540—An Ameri- 
can consular officer in Denmark writes that a business man 
in his district is desirous of representing American manu- 
facturers and exporters of hardware and ammunition. 

Enameled ware, textiles, etc., Number 22539.—The com- 
mercial attaché of the Department of Commerce in Peru re- 
ports that a firm in that country wishes to obtain from Amer- 
ican manufacturers catalogues, quotations, discounts, and 
other information covering the following articles: Enameled 
ware; woolen underwear; common cotton handkerchiefs; 
glassware and crockery; perfumery; pencils, paper, etc.; 
razor strops; shaving brushes; penknives; galvanized buckets; 
trunks; leather coats; and umbrellas. Correspondence may 
be in English. 

Cotton goods, Hardware, etc., Number 22591—The 
Bureau is informed that a man in China has made arrange- 
ments with a group of Chinese merchants to import for 
them direct, on an indent basis, cotton goods (especially gray 
sheeting, shirting, drills, etc.), and wire nails, for immediate 
shipment; also tapestry, furniture coverings, wall papers, 
buttons, office and stationery supplies, builders’ sundries and 
hardware, sanitary fixtures, metal furniture fittings, small 
tools, shelf hardware, cutlery, paints and varnishes, gal- 
vanized iron sheets, rod iron, sheet pins, cotton and linen 
thread for lace making, etc. Quotations c. i. f. destination. 
Samples, where practicable, and catalogues, etc., are desired. 


FLASH LIGHT PATENTED. 





Morduch L. Kaplan, Brooklyn, New York, assignor 
to the Beacon Miniature Electric Company, Incor- 
porated, New York City, has secured 
United States patent rights, under 
number 1,199,276, for a flashlight de- 
scribed herewith: A portable flash 
light comprising a casing of conduct- 
ing material having a removable cap 
closing its rear or lower end, a battery 
therein, an electric lamp having one 
terminal in engagement with one end 
of said battery and its other terminal 
in electrical connection with said 





casing, a cap of conducting material 
within and insulated from said remov- 
able cap and in electrical connection 
with the other end of said battery, a 
slide on the exterior of said casing, 
and a conducting circuit closing strip within the cas- 
ing and connected with said slide to engage said con- 
ducting cap on the movement of the slide in one direc- 
tion, thereby to complete the circuit. 





” 
& 





The average clerk in the average store needs to 
have some personal interest shown in him, some per- 
sonal help and instruction of the right kind, before 
he can or will develop a personal interest in the store 
favorable to his own work and the store’s profit. 
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STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
ETC., OF AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE RECORD. 


Statement of the ownership, management, etc., re- 
quired by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcoRD, pub- 
lished weekly at Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1916: 

State of Illinois, County of Cook—ss. 

sefore me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Daniel Stern who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the publisher and owner of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
Harpware Recorp and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, edi- 
tor, managing editor, and business manager are: 

Publisher—Daniel Stern, 910 South Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago. 

Editor—A. George Pedersen, 910 South Michigan Boule- 
vard, Chicago. 

Managing Editor—Daniel 
Joluevard, Chicago. 

3usiness Manager—E. Cohn, 910 South Michigan Boule- 
vard, Chicago. 

2. That the owners are (give names and addresses of 
individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 
percent or more of the total amount of stock): Daniel Stern, 
910 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, sole owner. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 percent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are (if there 
are none, so state): There are no mortgages, bonds nor 
other outstanding liability against AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE RECORD. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if 
any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as trustee, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any interest di- 
rect or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 


Stern, 910 South Michigan 


DANIEL STERN. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th day of 


September, 1916. 
RicHarp T. MuNzER. 


(My commission expires September 11, 1918.) 
RES OS 


PATENTS SAD IRON HEAT REGULATOR. 


: 


Frank Bernardi, Stockton, California, has obtained 
United States patent rights, under number 1,199,729, 
for a sad iron heat regu- 
lator described herewith: 
In combination with a 
support including a plate 
expansible and contract- 
ible in response to tem- 
perature variations, an 
arm extending outwardly 
from the plate, a lever 
pivoted at one end to the 
support and pivotally con- 
nected between its ends 
to said arm, a slidable spring tensioned contact carry- 
ing bar on the support, a stationary contact on the sup- 
port for engagement with the bar contact, and an 




















‘tage. 
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abutment on the bar for engagement with the opposite 
end of the lever. 





COMMERCIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
CO-OPERATION. 


An address on agricultural and commercial co-oper- 
ation was delivered recently before the Association of 
Commercial Organization Secretaries, in session at 
Cleveland, Ohio, by Secretary of Agriculture D. F. 
Houston. He emphasized the need that business men 
should give increased attention to agriculture and 
rural life, and that their constructive interest and sup- 
port should be enlisted for the improvement of con- 
ditions in the country districts. He said in the course 
of his address: 

There are many things that commercial organiza- 
tions and business men may well consider. Each 
urban community might well, in co-operation with 
leaders in the surrounding districts, undertake a care- 
ful survey for the purposes of better production and 
better organization. It may assist in the securing of 
a good county agent where there is none and effectively 
co-operate with him. 

Business men and business organizations may help 
work out better wholesale and retail markets for farm 
products, farmers’ community buildings may be 
planned and established, and good roads radiating into 
the back country may be promoted to mutual advan- 
Bankers in many parts of the country may be 
brought to see that by their wise use of credit will be 
determined the question whether or not the rural dis- 
tricts shall have a well-balanced, prosperous agricul- 
ture. In some states the banking associations have ef:- 
fectively organized state committees, composed of a 
member from each county, for the betterment of rural 
life. A peculiar opportunity is afforded for the sym- 
pathetic and constructive assistance of the banker and 
the business man in connection with the inauguration 
of the Farm-Loan Act and the formation of local as- 
sociations and in the furtherance of co-operation 
among farmers for the betterment of production and 
marketing. 





ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR A TEA KETTLE. 


Bernard P. Wagner, Sidney, Ohio, assignor to The 
Wagner Manufacturing Company, Sidney, Ohio, has 





49,718 


been granted United States copyright on the orna- 
mental design for a tea kettle which is shown in the 
accompanying illustration, under number 49,718. «The 
term of patent is fourteen years. The claim was filed 
July 3, 1916, and the serial number is 107,473. 





One of the worst periods of the year for gathering 
of dust is at hand. Don’t be afraid to use the dusting 
cloth. Dust on merchandise, boxes, counters and show 
cases is a sign of slothful merchandising. 
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Low Priced Hardware Presents Opportunities 
for Good Profits 


By Witi1am T. Gorey of the Bullard and Gormley Company, Chicago, Illinois 














There was opened a 25 and 50 Cent Store on State 
Street in Chicago a few days ago. It belongs to one 
of the syndicates that op- 
erate Five and Ten Cent 
Stores all over the country. 
3ehind it there is a buying 
power of an organization 
that counts its operating 
capital in seven figures— 
and yet, the great majority 
of the items that can be 
classed as hardware and 
which are sold in this, with 
the cheapest sort of sales* 
people, are no better value than the well managed re- 
tail hardware store offers every day in the year. 

‘But I didn’t start out to present an argument as to 
the ability of retail hardware dealers who know their 
business to compete successfully with stores of this 
character, for that is a fact that shouldn’t need any 
demonstration to live retail hardware dealers, such as 
those who are subscribers to AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE RECORD. 

What I wanted to bring out is that by following the 
example of the syndicate stores the retail hardware 
dealer can materially increase his sales and profits on 
low priced hardware items. 





Willlam T. Gormley. 


I know of one retail hardware dealer located in a 
Kansas town of less than 3,000 inhabitants but with 
a good farming territory which has built up a busi- 
ness on the ruins of a failure by using the method em- 
ployed by the syndicate stores—grouping together the 
many various items that can be sold for 5 cents, 10 
cents, 25 cents, 50 cents, either singly or in pairs or 
larger numbers at one of these prices and then featur- 
ing these in some special way in the store, by special 
displays on separate tables or in special bin counters. 

Go into any of the Five and Ten Cent Stores and 
note the multitude of articles, classed as hardware. 
that they sell at these low prices and pay particular 
attention to the attractive manner in which they are 
displayed and how easy it is for a customer to get 
what is wanted. 

“But,” I hear some one say, “if you sell a pair of 
hinges for five cents with screws included, what will 
become of your sales of better grades?” 

Needless worry! There are certain people who 
will buy the low priced items freely, but who cannot 
be induced to buy the better grades because they 
haven’t the money to spend. And while a few of 
those who have the money to pay for the better qual- 
ity may occasionally make a purchase from the open 
counter on which the low priced articles are shown, 
it is an easy manner if considered wise to show them 
the advantage of buying the higher grade. 


I am glad to note that there is a steady movement 
away from the old-fashioned hardware shelving with 
its hidden stock, and that there is a marked develop- 
ment of the more modern method of showing the stock 
in cases—floor and wall—carrying the stock in nearby 
convenient drawers. Even the shelving is being much 
improved, and instead of presenting a lot of vari-sized 
boxes of different colors and shapes we now have the 
uniform shelf metal box on the front of which are 
samples of the items contained therein, together with 
neat tickets bearing the stock number and price of 
each particular item. 

iA still later improvement is the sample board on 
which are shown, by sample, all the various articles 
carried in a certain section. On this board, which is 
so placed that the customer can easily examine and de- 
termine upon what he wants, are attached the various 
sizes of each screw eye, for instance, together with 
the stock number, size, cost price, price per dozen and 
per gross, and in some stores certain characters are 
added to show the particular location where the extra 
stock may be found. 

This is of great value in facilitating sales, and as 
loss of time is one of the big causes for failure to 
make sales, every retail hardware dealer who hasn't 
as yet thoroughly systematized his stock will do well 
to adopt such a stock keeping and stock displaying 
method. 

3ut to return to the low priced lines of hardware— 
the great point is that many extra sales will result 
from the open display of these articles, grouped to- 
gether and plainly marked, and that practically every 
one of these sales will be made without affecting the 
sales of the higher priced items, except that sometimes 
a new customer may be secured for the better grades 


ih 


by judicious treatment. 


Reel 


Chicago, October 3, 1916. 
oo 


SAD IRON PATENTED. 





Under number 1,199,119, United States patent 
rights have been granted to Carl E. Shields, Rock 
Island, Illinois, for a sad iron 






described herewith: A sad 


1,199,119 iron comprising a_ hollow 
1 






body, a base, an air channel 
centrally and _ longitudinally 
within said base, said air 

a channel being closed at its 
forward end and open to the atmosphere at the other 
end, and horizontal air passages in said base arranged 
obliquely to and extending laterally from said air 
channel out through the sides of said base. 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








INTERESTING WINDOW DISPLAY OF 
HUNTING SUPPLIES. 


The accompanying illustration shows an interesting 
window display of Hunting Supplies that received 
Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
Harpware Recorp Window Display Competition. It 
was arranged by O. L. Nolen for the Gerlach Mercan- 
tile Company, Canadian, Texas. 





Window Display of Hunting Supplies 
Window Display Competition. 


Interest was imparted to this window display 
chiefly by the representation of natural conditions. 
From the center of the background, extending out to 
within two feet of the window glass, was set up a 
profusion of tall grass, while to the sides were ar- 
ranged wild plum trees with bucks’ heads showing 
through them. Such an arrangement naturally made 
the window display quite attractive and provided suf- 
ficient incentive for the onlooker to inspect the hunt- 
ing supplies displayed in the window. 

The background of the window display, covered 
with wrapping paper, had in the center a large, col- 
ored cut-out, and elsewhere several small pictures of 
hunting scenes. On the floor of the window were 
arranged numerous cartons of shells and cartridges, 
hunting coats, leggings, hunting shoes, gun cases, 
guns, etc. 

To the extreme left an eagle was mounted on sev- 


Awarded Honorable Mention 
Arranged by O. L. Nolen for the Gerlach Mercantile Company, Canadian, Texas. 


eral boxes of loaded shells and carried the American 
flag in its talons. A balancing feature at the right 
was provided by the large cut-out of a hunting dog 
and the hunting rifle resting on the box behind. 

The fact that this was a highly-seasonable window 
display was enough to make it attractive and resultful, 
but further effectiveness was lent to it by the liberal 
use of the tall grass and trees, which never fail to 
arouse the curiosity and interest of the passer-by. 
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RETAILERS ADVISED AGAINST COOPERATIVE 
BUYING. 


The secretary of the Retail Merchants’ Association 
of Canada, E. M. Trowern, in a recent address on 
the topic of meeting mail order house competition 
given before the Manitoba Provincial Convention held 
in Winnipeg recently said: 

“We strongly oppose cooperative buying, and we 
need not expect that the wholesale trade will sit 
quietly down and let us do to them what we are en- 
deavoring to prevent our customers doing to us.” 

In the same address he took up the subject of co- 
operative buying on the part of Canadian farmers and 
told of how this competition was overcome by several 
retailers, not by antagonism, but by education and im- 


proved merchandising. 
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TASTEFULLY ARRANGED WINDOW DISPLAY 
OF FLASHLIGHTS. 


For the fall months a window display of flashlights 
is opportune, because as the days gradually become 
shorter and the nights longer, one finds greater occa- 
sion for the use of such articles, and they become 
especially desirable for the long fall and winter eve- 
nings. Such a timely, neatly arranged window dis- 
play of flashlights is pictured herewith. This was ar- 
ranged by Karl M. Haugen for the Schlafer Hard- 
ware Company, Appleton, Wisconsin, and received 
Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE Recorp Window Display Competition. 

The background and walls of the window display 
were formed of thick, velvet draperies, fixed between 
wooden beams. The simplicity and neatness of this 
arrangement lent a charm to the entire window dis- 
play and served in a fashion to center the attention of 
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against the pedestal in the center called attention to 
the fact that October is the best time for purchasing 
a flashlight. 

This window display unquestionably was produc- 
tive of gratifying results because it presented the 
articles in such an attractive fashion and at the same 
time emphasized their usefulness and desirability. 
$100.00 IN CASH PRIZES FOR BEST WINDOW 

DISPLAYS. 





An asset in a retail hardware store that cannot be 
overestimated is the window display. The window 
display is the “front” that the dealer presents to the 
public—hundreds of people pass his place of business 
daily who judge only by external influences ; who size 
up the variety and character of the stock, together 
with the efficiency of his business methods merely 
from their view of the window display, and because 


Window Display of Flashlights Awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD Window 


Display Competition. 


the onlooker upon the pretty display of flashlights 
on the floor. In addition to this, the praiseworthy 
lighting system helped to give added prominence to 
the articles and also to the large paper cut-out on the 
background. 

The floor was tastefully trimmed with various 
styles and types of flashlights, including cylindrical, 
rectangular and fountain pen types and some with 
handles; in black, white and nickel-plated finishes. 
Little sprigs of leaves and flowers were placed about 
and added greatly to the beauty of the arrangement. 
The effectiveness was materially enhanced by the lib- 
eral use of neatly-prepared advertising cards, each 
pointing out in a different fashion the desirability of a 
flashlight. Two large cut-outs at the corners pictured 
respectively a pyramid of flashlight battery cartons 
and an instance of how the use of a flashlight elimi- 
Mates groping in the dark, while a large card resting 





Arranged by Karl M. Haugen for the Schiafer Hardware Company, Appleton, Wisconsin. 


of this indisputable fact, the window display possesses 
a potency as a sales factor that every progressive 
dealer must appreciate in order to achieve success. 
The idea behind the preparation of window displays 
is to exhibit to the public seasonable items in a man- 
ner that will attract and induce them to make a further 
investigation. The timeliness of the articles, the nov- 
elty and originality of the window display, its neat- 
ness and beauty, and its advertising content must all be 
taken into consideration before an effective arrange- 
ment can be produced. Aside from these, the window 
display must as a rule be built about a single idea as 
exemplified in the window displays of department 
stores. These usually express a single idea; they are 
premeditated, the work of days and weeks, not of 
The 


idea is the paramount issue and everything in the 


minutes and consequently they produce results. 


window is made to conform to the idea and develop it 
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so that a distinct impression will be left upon the on- 
looker’s mind. 

Too much study and care cannot be expended in 
the preparation of window displays if the dealer wishes 
them to prove their worth and bring customers into 
the store. The live window trimmer is ever on the 
outlook for new plans and methods for arranging his 
window displays, and in this respect he can profit 
materially by participating in the Window Display 
Competition recently announced by AMERICAN 
ARTISAN AND HarpDWARE ReEcorD, and which closes 
on December 15, 1916. From the photographs and 
descriptions of excellently prepared window displays 
of hardware and kindred lines that are published as 
a weekly feature of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE ReEcorp, he can gain many ideas that may 
be applied successfully to his own conditions, in ad- 
dition to which his entry in the competition affords 
him the opportunity of sharing in the cash prizes and 
honorable mentions that are awarded to the best win- 
dow displays. The Window Display Competitions of 
previous years have in this way been highly instru- 
mental in furthering the art of effective window trim- 
ming, and this year’s event bids fair to surpass the 
others, both in the number of entries and its services 
to the participants. 

Any. retail hardware dealer or salesman is eligible 
to enter this competition and can send in photographs 
and descriptions of as many window displays as he 
desires, all of which must be of any line of hardware 
or related lines, such as general hardware, builders’ 
hardware, tools of all sorts, mechanics’ supplies, house- 
furnishings, kitchen utensils, electrical supplies, auto- 
mobile accessories. and supplies, cutlery, sporting 
goods, paints, glassware, enameled ware, plated ware, 
stoves, ranges, warm air heaters, sheet metal, etc. De- 
tails of the award of prizes and the conditions of the 
competition are cited herewith: 

Award of Prizes. 

The prizes will be awarded as follows: 

First prize, $50.00 in cash, for the best photo- 
graph and description received of window display’ of 
hardware and kindred lines. 

. Second prize, $25.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description second in excellence. 

Third prize, $15.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description third in excellence. 

Fourth prize, $10.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description fourth in excellence. 

Conditions of Competition. 

The conditions of the competition are as follows: 

The photographs must be accompanied by descrip- 
tions of how the window displays were arranged and 
the materials used. These photographs and descrip- 
tions may be sent by mail or express, charges prepaid, 
and must reach this office not later than December 
15, 1916. Address all photographs and descriptions 
to AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD Win- 
dow Display Competition, 910 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Each photograph and description must be signed by 
a fictitious name or device and the same name or 
device must be put upon a sealed envelope containing 
the real name and address of the contestant. This 
sealed envelope is to be enclosed with the photograph. 
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Contestants are permitted to enter as many phot.- 
graphs of displays as they please. 

A Competition Committee of three will be ap- 
pointed ; one of them will be an expert window dresser 
and one an experienced hardware man. This Com- 
mittee will pass upon the merits of all photographs 
and descriptions received, without knowing the names 
or addresses of the senders, and will decide the win- 
ners of the Competition. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD re- 
serves the right to publish all photographs and de- 
scriptions submitted. 
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25 WOMEN RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS IN 
DOMINION OF CANADA. 








In the report of the Census of Canada, just pub- 
lished, retail dealers in hardware and builders’ sup- 
plies numbered 3,397, of whom 25 were women. The 
total includes 783 male and four female immigrants, 
the remainder being Canadian born. We learn further 
that 3,032 of these dealers were men between 25 and 
64 years of age, while 203 were under 24 and 137 over 
over 65 years of age. Of the women, five were under 
24, while 17 were between 25 and 64, and three were 
over 65 years of age. 

The salesmen and saleswomen engaged in the dis- 
tribution of hardware and builders’ supplies numbered 
5,493, of which 5,321 were men and 172 women. Of 
this total 3,973 men and 148 women were Canadian 
born, while 1,348 males and 24 females were immi- 
grants. 
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BARN DOOR TRACK PATENTED. 





William F. Jacobs, Ottawa, Illinois, assignor to J. 
EK. Porter Company, Ottawa, Illinois, has procured 
United States patent rights, under 
number 1,199,185, for a barn door 
track described herewith: A door 
hanger structure, comprising a 
track-supporting member made in 
sections, the opposed end edges of 
which are adapted to meet in abut- 
ting relation, each section being 
made of sheet metal and bent to 
comprise an upper flange adapted 
to be secured to a building wall, a 
web portion integral with and ex- 
tending outwardly from said flange, 
a web portion integral with and extending downwardly 
from said outwardly extending web, an inclined web 
portion integral with and extending inwardly and 
downwardly from said downwardly extending web, 
an inclined web portion integral with and extending 
outwardly and downwardly from said’ inwardly in- 
clined web, a trough-shaped track member located be- 
low said outwardly extending web and secured to the 
said inwardly inclined web, and a bracket adapted to 
be secured to said wall at the joint between said sec- 
tions and overlapping the meeting end portions of the 
latter, said bracket having an integral inclined por- 
tion extending inwardly beneath and overlapping the 
meeting end portions of the inwardly inclined webs 
to which the trough-shaped track members are s¢- 
cured. 
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GLOBES AND SHADE HOLDERS PATENTED. 


William C. Homan, Meriden, Connecticut, assignor 
to Edward Miller and Company, Meriden, Connecti- 
cut, has secured United States patent rights, under 
number 1,199,072 and 1,199,073, for two styles of 
globes and shade holders described in the following: 

Number 1,199,072: In a globe holder and support, 
a gallery, a globe gripping spring ring, a handle at 





each end thereof, an elongated slot in the side of the 
gallery through which the handles pass, an extension 
at the opposite side of said ring, a slot in the gallery 
through which the extension freely passes whereby 
said ring may have lateral movement in the gallery, 
and the link connecting a part of the ring at one side of 
said extension with the wall of the gallery to limit the 
lateral movement of the ring to prevent the extension 
from being entirely withdrawn from its slot in said 
gallery. 

Number 1,199,073: In a holding device for shades 
and globes, a gallery ring, a globe gripping spring ring 
having overlapping ends, an outwardly projecting han- 
dle for each of said ring, said gallery being slotted to 
permit said handles to pass therethrough and to be 
moved toward each other to expand the ring, a pro- 
jection at the opposite side of said globe gripping ring, 
said gallery ring having a passage in which said pro- 
jection stands, stops carried by the globe gripping 
ring ends, said stops bearing against the inner side of 
the gallery ring along the inner edge of said passage 
to prevent the ends of said globe gripping ring at the 
base of the handles from escaping through said slots. 


2 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR RETAIL HARDWARE 
DEALER IN FARMING-WITH=-DYNAMITE 
PROPOSITION. 





The utility of dynamite in the various phases of 
farming and road construction is becoming generally 
recognized, so that the retail hardware dealer who is 
awake to his opportunities can cash in on the blast- 
ing jobs that will be done this fall in land clearing, 
tree planting, soil improvement and road_ building. 
The Dupont Red Cross Farm Powder is said to be 
admirably suited for this purpose, being a low- 
freezing, ideal all-around explosive for the farm. 
According to the manufacturers, it is not necessary 
for the dealer to stock this powder—all that he needs 
is take the order and send it to the Company or to 
the nearest jobber, who will ship to his customer from 
the nearest magazine, freight prepaid if 200 pounds or 
more are ordered. Full information about this powder 
together with price list and details of dealer helps can 
be obtained from E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Com- 
pany, Department 12, Wilmington, Delaware. 


~~ 
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A wise man never mixes revenge in his business. 
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SHIELDED COG WHEELS HIGHLY DESIRABLE 
FEATURE IN CLOTHES WRINGERS. 


One of the most popular improvements ever de- 
vised for clothes wringers is said to be found in the 
cog wheel _ shields 
such as those em- 
bodied in the 
Anchor Brand 
Guarantee Wring- 
ers, shown in the il- 
lustration herewith. 
As regards their ef- 
ficiency and_ con- 
venience, it is stated 
that no grease or oil 
Anchor Brand Guarantee Wringer oer - from the 

With Cog Wheel Shields. bearings onto the 
rolls or the clothes, and the bearings themselves are 
unobstructed, so that they can be easily oiled and 
cleaned. Furthermore, the manufacturers assert, a 
great advantage is found in the increased length of 
roll surface, and the frame, being wider to accommo- 
date the cog wheels, gives a greater spring capacity, so 
that heavier articles can be wrung with less strain. 
From a safety standpoint, such a feature proves highly 
desirable because children cannot get their fingers 
caught or crushed in the cog wheels. Anchor Brar.d 
Guarantee Wringers are also furnished with galva- 
nized metal or steel ball bearings and with flat or spiral 
steel springs, further details of which can be obtained 
from the Lovell Manufacturing Company, Erie, 





Pennsylvania. 
ELBERT HUBBARD TELLS WHERE TO FIND 
EDUCATION IN ECONOMICS. 





The late Elbert Hubbard in the following article 
touched on the matter of economics and gave a char- 
acteristic explanation of what economics is and how 
its fundamental can be learned: 

_ The primary need of this country is education—educa- 
tion in economics. 

The very word “economics” throws a scare into some 
people. 

They imagine it to be an exclusive subject, an abstruse 
question far beyond their comprehension. 

Economics is simply the exercise of economy and com- 
mon sense in the management of the affairs of life. 

Economics is not primarily a political question, for it is 
based on equity and honor. 

Its object is to eliminate waste, to endow with the spirit 
of usefulness and endeavor. 

The trade paper is in the vanguard of educational prop- 
aganda. 

Fvery field and condition, every phase of commercial 
activity is touched and vitalized by its specialized publications. 
Whether the subscriber be a blacksmith hammering out his 
ideas on the anvil, a mason building for time, an iron worker 
materializing beautiful things from sheets of metal, a mer- 
chant marshalling his campaign, a clerk at his desk, or a 
salesman behind the counter, he will find that the suggestions 
and demonstrations given in his trade paper will increase his 
usefulness, his confidence and his power. 

The trade paper is unquestionably the most reliable me- 
dium for the education of the craftsman or business man. 

It substitutes nerve and prosperity for nerv: pros. 

It helps the subscriber get rid of factory melancholia that 
everything is going to the bow wows. 

To its pages he turns for counsel and is rewarded by 
sound, practical, intimate information. 

he trade paper has a menu that is wholesome and 
strengthening. Wind pudding is tabooed. 

Everything is carefully selected and presented in tablo‘d 
form. The trade paper is concentrated energy, ingenuity and 
brains. 
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SAW SET PATENTED. 


Christian Bodmer, New Br‘tain, Connecticut, as- 
signor to The Stanley Rule and Level Company, New 
sritain, Connecti- 
cut, has secured 
United States 
patent rights, un- 
der number _1,- 
199,232, for a 
saw set described 
herewith: In a 
saw set, a body 
portion having a 
channeled lower 
side and an oval sight opening at its forward end, a 
vertically adjustable anvil mounted in said sight open- 
ing and having an oblique setting face, a plunger slid- 
ably mounted in said channel and having an oblique 
setting face at its forward end for cooperation with 
the setting face of said anvil, a block removably se- 
cured in said channel and holding said plunger in 
place, a vertical saw positioning gage at the forward 
end of said block, a handle rigidly carried by said saw 
body and extending downwardly therefrom, a movable 
handle pivoted in the channeled underside of said 
body and operatively connected with said plunger to 
reciprocate the same. 


1,199,232 









FRIENDSHIP ONCE BROKEN NEVER 
HEALED. 


Friendship is a rose which when it is flawed by 
heat, or violence, or accident, may as well be broken 
at once; it can never be trusted after. The more grace- 
ful and ornamental it was, the more clearly do we dis- 
cern the hopelessness of restoring it to its former 
state. Coarse stones, if they be fractured, may be 
cemented again—precious ones, never.—Walter S. 
Landon. 


SRR 
OBITUARY. 


George J. Turnbull. 

While on his way from his home in Westerleigh, 
Staten Island, New York, to the St. George Ferry, 
George J. Turnbull, General Manager of the Goodell 
Company, 150 Chambers Street, New York City, died 
in an automobile on Thursday, September 28th. He 
was fifty-seven years of age and was well known in 
the hardware trade, in which he had many friends. 

Edward Gurney. 

Edward Gurney, seventy-one years of age, died at 
his home in Toronto, Canada, recently after a short 
illness. He was President of the Gurney Heater 
Manufacturing Company, Boston, Massachusetts. He 
is survived by his widow, three daughters and two 
sons. 

A 

When customers ask for articles not in stock, place 
the request on the want list. Our suggestion is to 
place the want on the list for every call made. This 
gives a better idea of the demand. 
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SECURES PATENT FOR FASTENING TOOL 
HANDLES. 


Blaisdel Shapleigh, St. Louis, Missouri, has ob- 
tained United States patent rights, under number 


/ 1,199,117, for a fastening 
a 








for tool handles described 
herewith: <A handle fast- 
ening for tool heads having 
eyes with handles arranged 
therein, said fastening com- 
prising a wedge driven into 
the handle and movable 
‘ with relation thereto, and a 
retaining member secured to the head of said tool 
across the eye thereof outside of said wedge, said re- 
taining member preventing movement of the wedge 
outward through the eye while permitting driving of 
the handle farther through the eye or driving of the 
wedge farther into the handle. 








RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


Indiana. 

Shively Brothers, Nappanee, have purchased the Owe- 
stein, Burbach Company’s hardware store. 

lowa. 

The Crary Hardware Company, Boone, has been incor- 
porated, with a capital stock of $25,000. 

Ludwig Johnson, Laurens, has bought an interest in the 
Spears hardware store. 

Wilson Eggers, C. H. Saylor and George E. Foster, 
Sharpsburg, have purchased the hardware and implement busi- 
ness of Frank Wright. 

J. B. Morrissey, Shenandoah, has sold a half interest in 
his hardware and implement business to John Johnson. 

J. T. and Louis Fitzgerald have bought the hardware 
store of J. D. Fitzgerald at Varina. 

E. B. Wells, Ottumwa, has purchased the Rouch half in- 
terest in the South Side Hardware Store at Bloomfield, the 
new name being Carroll and Wells. 

O. W. Watts and E. H. Wall, Marathon, have bought the 
A. A. Anderson hardware and implement business. 

George Schwab, Orient, has traded his hardware, furni- 
ture and harness stock to Henry Funke, Greenfield. 

Dan O’Kans, Sheldon, sold his hardware store to P. J 
Herrington of Slayton. 

Minnescta. 

George P. Valby, Alden, has sold his hardware and im- 
plement store to Henry Ebert. 

E. C. Hutchinson, Moorhead, has sold his hardware store 
to D O. Wricht. 

'E. O. Phipps, Litchfield, has disposed of his hardware 
store to E. Latorell. : 

The Leo Hardware Company, St. Clair, has sold its 
garage business, tires, oils and supplies, but will continue in 
the hardware business. ' 

The hardware stock of Hughes and Johnson, Park Rapids, 
has been sold to A. J. Lindert and R. R. Bartesch of Walker. 

The Carlton Hardware Company, Carlton, has sold out 
to W. J. Clendening. 

J. U. Hoaglund, Renville, has opened a hardware store. 

Missouri. 

Cameron and Company, Licking, has sold out to J. S. 

Walker and Company. 
North Dakota. 

Charles Dick, Clementsville, has purchased a local hard- 
ware store. 

Chuldt Brothers, 
their hardware store. 

W. E. Downs, Crary, has sold his hardware store t0 
A. L. Albrecht. 

Fred Schroeder has purchased an interest in the Larson 
hardware store at New England, which will be conducted as 
the Schroeder Hardware Company. 

South Dakota. 

The Avon Hardware Company, Avon, has sold out to Ed 
Klein. 
Henry Schalkle, Redfield, has purchased a stock of hard- 
ware and implements. 


3rocket, are building an addition to 


Wisconsin. 
Fred C. Moenke, Phlox, will open a hardware st0-e. Fi 
John Kabarle, East Ellsworth, has engaged in te hard- 


ware business. 
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HARDWARE CLUB 
OF CHICAGO AND ITS DOINGS 











At the Weekly Luncheon of the Hardware Club of 
Chicago on Tuesday, October third, H. W. Beegle 
and W. A. Treat extolled the merits of the men on 
the Members’ and the Regular Ticket respectively— 
or rather the recommendations were in the negative 
form because neither one of the speakers was per- 
mitted by President Martin to say anything good about 
their own men although they had full liberty to give 
utterance to all the bad things they knew about the 
men on the opposing ticket—so that the members 
present had a fine opportunity to make, up their minds 
as to whom they should not vote for at the Annual 
Election of the Club which took place Friday, October 
sixth, . 

Mr. Beegle was then called upon to explain the 
difference between a “cosmopolite” and a ‘‘cosmopoli- 
tan” and gave this as his definition, that a cosmopoli- 
tan was a man who felt at ease in the United States, 
in Europe, in Asia and other continents only among 
men of his own kind, while a cosmopolite was not lim- 
ited in that regard. As an example of the latter, he 
then introduced as the speaker of the day Dr. George 
J. Vaughan, who is in charge of a missionary hospital 
in the city of Nan-Chang, the capital of one of the 
Chinese provinces which contains about 20,000,000 
people. 


Dr. Vaughan is in this country at the present time 
for the purpose of raising funds to enlarge the hos- 
pital for which approximately $20,000 are needed. 

The speaker told interestingly of an experience 
which he had a few years ago when during the 
trouble between the civil and military authorities of 
the province a person of high rank sought refuge in 
the mission compound and was kept in the hospital 
for several days and then helped to escape to Shang- 
hai, where he could be protected by the international 
police against those who sought to punish him for 
having shot down the civil governor, who had caused 
his brother to be executed. 

Dr. Vaughn’s purpose in telling this incident was 
to bring out the fact that the prestige of Americans 
in China is almost astounding even though many of 
the Chinese, because of unhappy experiences in a busi- 
ness way, are somewhat cautious in their dealings 
with foreigners. 

In making this statement Dr. Vaughn emphasized 
the point that even in a commercial sense altruism 
must be exercised, because if the salesmen who go to 
China for instance do not help to improve conditions 
in that country by the wares they sell in the long 
run their business will not be successful. 

“The Chinese,” said Dr. Vaughn, “look with favor 
upon Americans because:they are under a republican 
form of government—such as it is—and they welcome 
United States products and especially recognize 
American hardware as of better grade and nicer finish 


than hardware that comes from other countries. 

“In this connection I don’t believe that it is out of 
place to remind you of the fact that the missionaries 
from the United States in China are probably as 
effective advance agents of modern appliances as the 
best sort of salesmen you can send over there, al- 
though they may not produce direct sales. But when 
the Chinese come into our homes in the mission com- 
pound they see our American stoves and ranges; they 
see our fine cooking utensils of aluminum, enamel- 
ware and tinware; they see our handy tools which are 
made in American factories and they notice very 
quickly how easily our work is done with these Amer- 
ican appliances—which naturally creates a very strong 
desire on their part for these articles, and then when 
the salesman comes around he has a much easier time 
in getting business. 

“Tt is well to remember that Japan is a very aggres- 
sive competitor of the United States for trade in 
China. The Japanese are great as counterfeiters. of 
American products. But the Chinese do not like the 
Japanese and have been far more successful in their 
various boycotts of Japanese wares than is generally 
believed in this country. 

“IT might mention here that it was only because the 
United States government stepped in that Japan’s 
demand for authority to build railroads, to police 
the chief cities and have the important officers in the 
army were not put through. 

“Those of us who have lived a considerable time 
in China believe that the country should be allowed 
to govern itself and are firmly opposed to any further 
encroachments by the Japanese, because the latter 
are not the proper people—as has been proven by ex- 
perience in Korea—to govern other nations. Japan 
in our opinion is not a factor for peace, and self-gov- 
ernment of China is vital to the United States, both 
in a political sense and from a commercial standpoint.” 


Dr. Albert Hale, Commercial Attache, to Speak Monday Noon, 
October Ninth. 


Dr. Albert Hale, Commercial Attache of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, United States 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., ac- 
credited to the Embassy at Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
and to the Legations at Asuncion, Paraguay, and 
Montevideo, Uruguay, will address the members of 
the Hardware Club, Monday noon, October ninth, on 
the work which is being accomplished by Commercial 
Attaches for the extension of our foreign trade. 


Industrial Commissioner John C. Clair Will Speak at Tuesday 
Luncheon. 


John C. Clair, Industrial Commissioner of the IIli- 
nois Central Railroad, will speak at the Tuesday 
Luncheon, October tenth. His subject will be along 
the line of activities in which he has been engaged for 
many years—the development of the Mississippi 


Valley. 
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Automobile Accessory Jobbers Convene 
at St. Louis, Missouri 














The Second Autumn Meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Automobile Accessory Jobbers was held 
at the Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri, Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday, October 4, 5 and 6. 

A number of committees met on Monday and Tues- 
day preceding the general meeting, the first session 
of which was called to order by President S. B. 
Dean, of Nicols, Dean and Gregg, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, promptly at 10 o’clock Wednesday forenoon. 
After the roll call the Convention Committees on 
Press, Credentials and Resolutions were announced as 
follows: 

Press: S. B. Dean, St. Paul, Minnesota; P. H. 
Lyon, San Francisco, California, and M. Paine, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 

Credentials: W.H. Niekamp, St. Louis, Missouri, 
and C. R. Swisshelm, New York City. 

Resolutions: R. R. Englehart, Davenport, Iowa; 
M. D. Campbell, Ohio; C. C. Hillis, San Francisco, 
California; S. A. Fulton, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; B. 
R. Benton, Virginia; G. M. McWilliams, Canada; C. 
E. Scott, Texas; C. E. Jackson, Pennsylvania ; George 
T. Briggs, Indianapolis, Indiana; C. A. Wigmore, 
Pennsylvania. 

Commissioner William M. Webster then read the 
reports of the standing committees, the remainder of 
the forenoon session being taken up with discussion of 
these reports. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

At the Wednesday afternoon session, Charles Nagel, 
St. Louis, former Secretary of the Interior, spoke on 
“Business Cooperation,” introducing his subject with 
this remark: “It is gratifying to have a topic assigned 
and it is gratifying to have such a topic as ‘Coopera- 
tion,’ which is American.” 

Mr. Nagel spoke in part as follows: 


What we have in former years called Conservation and 
what we now call Preparedness, both come in under the 
head of Cooperation for this latter term embraces the re- 
lation that should exist naturally between persons in the 
same trade or business, but also between the Government, 
state and federal, and the individual. 

Probably this relation is best exemplified and practiced 
in Germany, and there we find that it resulted in an indus- 
trial and commercial organization that produced results the 
like of which no other nation can boast of. 

Take your own business. The old idea of intense com- 
petition against one another has been the cause of more fail- 
ures than almost any other feature of our business life, and 
also of increased cost to the consumer in the long run. But 
that idea no longer is the ruling one, for the gospel of Co- 
operation among business men in the same line has proven 
itself to be the only basis for steady and real progress and 
improvement in conditions for all concerned. 

Our Federal Reserve Bank system is an example of 
Government Co6peration, and is a_ distinct step forward 
from the position which our Government had taken in former 
years—when Government regulation was attempted in a 
strictly unfriendly attitude toward our great commercial, in- 
dustrial and transportation enterprises. 

Another instance of Codperation on the part of the Gov- 
ernment is the legislation, by states and the federal Con- 
gress, to protect the children against exploitation by working 
them long hours and under unsuitable conditions in fac- 
tories. 


In the relations between employers and employes, we 
are coming ‘to the point where it is being appreciated more 
fully that one cannot do without the other, and that, there- 
fore, labor must recognize the rights of employers to the 
same extent that it requires its rights to be recognized by 
the employers. And this point must be remembered that 
yielding to unjust and improper demands of labor places an 
undue burden upon the public, for of course, the increased 
cost of labor will always be passed on to the consumer. 


The audience cheered Mr. Nagel several times and 
he received an ovation at the conclusion of his ad- 
dress. 

H. G. Wilson, Traffic Commissioner for the Toledo, 
Ohio, Commercial Club, spoke on “Traffic and Trans- 


portation,” as follows: 
Address of Traffic Commissioner H. G. Wilson. 

It has been said that language was devised to conceal 
thought. So when I was asked to designate the subject of 
my address [ gave it as “Traffic and Transportation,” because 
much can be said and more is concealed under that head than 
anything else J know of; and as at that time I did not know 
what | was going to talk about I concluded to play “safety 
first.’ 

As I view it there are two courses open to a speaker on 
an occasion of this kind; one is to do that which apparently 
is the obvious thing, and talk about that part of the subject 
I am supposed to know of it as it affects your business; and 
the other is to try and deliver a message on a subject which 
neither you nor | can know much about, for the simple reason 
that no one knows very much about it—and the latter is what 
I am going to try and do. 

But in the first place, just to let you know that I have 
taken some slight trouble to post myself about your business, 
I will say a word or two on the general subject as it relates 
to your particular branch of industry. 

I once heard of a manufacturer who designed and pro- 
duced a very good motor truck, which he sold for the actual 
cost of production, and in which the only element of profit 
was a small interest rate on his capital investment—a basis 
that would spell ruin to the ordinary manufacturer. 

Asked one day why he persisted in pricing the truck so 
low, he replied to the effect that it was his idea to sell and 
keep in use only a certain number of the trucks, but that his 
principal business was manufacturing parts and repairs for 
that same truck, because there was so much more money in 
the parts than there was in the machine itself. 

I have often wondered if that is why we are so apt to 
find in any city about ten dealers in automobile accessories 
to one dealer in the automobile proper. I know of one city 
not so far away which has twenty automobile dealers and 
ninety-six dealers in accessories. 

When we consider that a freight charge of five cents 
apiece for each of the many parts necessary to make up a 
completed automobile would amount to almost two hundred 
dollars, whereas the average freight charge on the completed 
automobile for the average haul is only about fifty-five dol- 
lars, it is apparent that the freight charge on. accessories must 
be a considerable element of the delivered price, and, there- 
fore, the automobile accessories’ manufacturer or dealer 18 
bound to have a considerable interest in traffic and transpor- 
tation affairs whether he realizes that fact or not. 

Automobile No Longer in Luxury Class. 

Up to the present time the automobile has been consid- 
ered a luxury, and freight rates have been made, both on the 
automovile and the automobile parts, from that viewpoint. 
It is only recently that the automobile has begun to be con- 
sidered as a utility, and that freight rates on automobiles an 
automobile parts are commencing to be made with more re- 
gard to the reasonableness of the rate with respect to the 
article transported, the service performed, and the hazard 
encountered. 

It will, perhaps, be a long time before the list of articles 
comprehended in the term “accessories” is classified or rat 
actually on this basis. ; 

The accessories producer and dealer may think that he 18 
not much interested in the freight cost on some part of af 
automobile for which he gets a pretty high price, but in the 
scheme of manufacturing and distributing economy «nd ef- 
ficiency, he will ultimately come to realize the necessity for 
economizing the freight cost. This does not necessarily mean 
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reductions in freight rates so much as it does the methods 
of packing, assembling and distributing. 

The two largest producers of automobiles in this country 
today, notwithstanding the fact that their net returns from 
manufacturing amount to many millions of dollars per year, 
are now engaged in establishing branch plants in different 
parts of the country, to which they are shipping or arranging 
to ship straight carloads of separate parts, and there assem- 
ble and set up the machines for subsequent distribution. This 
is due to the fact that whereas you can ship not more than 
four or six automobiles set up in a large automobile car (and 
these include only four or six chassis), you could ship in that 
same car a sufficient number of chassis—wheels detached—as 
a straight carload to equip about fifty automobiles. And you 
could ship as a straight carload a sufficient number of wheels 
to equip at least one hundred automobiles. And so with va- 
rious other automobile parts, and this serves to reduce the 
average freight cost per completed automobile. In other 
words, the big manufacturers, although apparently satisfied 
with the present freight rates in and of themselves, are seek- 
ing means to minimize their freight cost by different methods 
of assembling, packing and distribution. 

And se with the accessories manufacturer and dealer, for 
what are accessories except parts of the automobile or its 
equipment? 

Of the total traffic handled by the railroads about 80 per- 
cent is at present handled in straight carloads, only about 20 
percent being represented by the less carload or merchandise 
traffic, into which the much larger proportion of automobile 
accessories move. ° 

Carload Shipments More Profitable to Shipper and Railroad 
Alike. 

The merchandise service costs the railroads more to pro- 
duce than the carload service, and necessarily the transporta- 
tion rate for that service is the highest of the rates, not- 
withstanding which the net return to the railroads on this 
class of service is much less than on straight carload service; 
so that in working to a carload basis, or a higher concentra- 
tion of article density, the shipper is working toward not 
only economy and efficiency for himself, but economy and 
profit for the carrier. 

The lesson from this, if there is a lesson, is that the 
accessories manufacturer and dealer, in seeking to have rates 
established based on high density, is not only benefiting him- 
self, but is in fact doing a thing which sound business policy 
dictates, and at the same time is aiding our transportation 
interests. 

Dual Regulation Unnecessary Burden to Railroads. 

So much for traffic and transportation with regard to 
your particular business. 

Now I want to say a word or two about some matters 
which to me seem most important and which I think all busi- 
ness men should give unusual and earnest attention, and not 
only say that this or that ought to be done, but we should all 
take off our coats, roll up our shirtsleeves and dig into the 
work, because here is a job that is going to be done, and 
unless it is intelligently directed it will be a poor job instead 
of a good one and eventually will have to be done over. 

Prior to the enactment of the present Federal law for 
the regulation of our transportation interests, a condition of 
chaos prevailed in this country. Many of you know what the 
conditions were at that time, and no doubt many of you par- 
ticipated in them. Favored shippers were given preference by 
some railroads; some railroads favored certain communities 
to the disparagement of others; cities and businesses were 
built up because of those arrangements, and other communi- 
ties and businesses were destroyed, or at least stunted in their 
growth by reason of those same arrangements. I am not 
stating this now in a critical sense, but only in order to recall 
a condition which we are all at times prone to overlook. 
That condition resulted in the establishment of the Govern- 
mental policy of regulation of our common carriers in inter- 
State traffic by the Federal Government through the enactment 
of the Act to Regulate Commerce and the appointment of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to administer that act. 

_. Prior to that time one or two states had already estab- 
lished regulatory methods, and subsequent to that enactment 
state after state enacted regulatory laws and established com- 
missions for the regulation of strictly state traffic. 

State Regulation Conflicts with Federal. 

That was the first step in the regulation of our common 
carriers, and the underlying purpose was to correct the faults 
which were then complained of. In the 29 years since that 
time, but particularly since 1906, regulation has proceeded 
with very rapid strides, and within the last three years there 
has seemed to be drawn a pretty definite line of conflict be- 
tween state and interstate regulation. The regulations of all 
of those regulatory bodies have become such a burden to our 
common carriers, and they contend that there is such a con- 
flict between the state and national regulating bodies and such 
4 multiplicity of varying requirements as to constitute a bur- 

€n under which they cannot successfully operate. 

_ This subject has become so prominent that definite atten- 
tion has been paid to it by two of our political parties. One 
Party has gone so far as to advocate in its platform what 
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may be termed a policy of exclusive Federal control. The 
other party, although not expressing the matter in the same 
way in its national platform, has acted in Congress by the 
appointment of a committee which is required to make an 
investigation of all of these matters and report to Congress, 
and to also investigate and report on the feasibility of .Gov- 
ernment ownership and operation as compared with Govern- 
ment regulation and control. 

No basis or scheme of regulation can long continue which 
is in fact burdensome to one or other of the parties interested. 

The scheme of non-regulation became such a burden to 
the shipping public that the public policy of regulation de- 
veloped; that policy has now apparently become so burden- 
some to the railroads—the regulated party—that they feel 
they can no longer endure under it, and therefore we have 
come to the point when the future policy of our Government 
must be determined. 

The question, broadly stated, is, shall this policy of dual 
regulation—State and Federal—give place to a policy of ex- 
clusive Federal control? 

Ardent advocates of each policy will not be lacking. The 
present national administration has yielded to the insistent 
demands of the regulated interests for a change, so far as to 
appoint a committee to investigate and report on this and the 
several co-related questions. And it is that matter to which 
I wish to direct your particular attention. 

This Congressional Committee which is known as the 
“Newlands Committee” will begin its investigations with thé 
first of the hearings starting at Washington on November 
20th next. 

Without undertaking to enter into details of the many 
matters about which this committee will inquire, I will only 
say that it is of supreme importance that all business men 
should, both individually and through the medium of their 
associations, carefully consider whether or not they believe 
the best interests of the country as a whole would be better 
served by a change from the present dual method to the 
method of exclusive Federal control of regulation of both 
state and interstate traffic. 

And in considering this question the selfish or private 
interests of the individual must be subordinated to the broader 
interests of the whole country. 

If it is found that a policy of exclusive Federal control 
would be liable to subject a large part of state traffic to ob- 
jectionable and unreasonable restraints or practices merely 
that an interstate traffic might be better provided for, or to 
relieve some common carrier from the reasonable regulation 
of a state body, then I believe that is not a sufficient justifica- 
tion for abandoning the present policy. 

There is no doubt in my mind that under the present 
policy of regulation the carriers are required to make a multi- 
plicity of reports and to duplicate many things, all of which 
is expensive, that would have to be done but once under the 
single standard policy; and it may be that under the present 
dual policy we are requiring of the carriers much that there 
would be no need of except in one instance, but which must 
be required in one way or another if we are to have any- 
thing at all in the way of regulation. 

Coordinate State and Federal Laws of Regulation. 

It may be, and I believe it is possible, to so co-ordinate 
the State and National laws, and the rules and regulations of 
both the state and Federal administrative bodies, in a manner 
that will absolutely do away with the multiplicity of dupli- 
cated work, and thereby remove at least that cause of com: 
plaint. 

I know of no reason why the interposition of an imagi- 
nary dividing state line should cause any change in the num- 
ber of employes required to operate a train, or a change in the 
particular style of caboose or work car which is attached to 
that train; neither do I know of any sound reason why there 
should be any different bases or scale of rates on one or the 
other side of a state line where the topography of the coun- 
try is the same, and the cost of construction, operation and 
maintenance do not differ. Yet we find that these things 
exist, and they are also among the reasons advanced for a 
change in the present policy. 

These differences arise from varying causes. In one 
state there may have been loss of life and property resulting 
from imperfectly manned trains or unsafe cabooses, the 
neighboring state not having experienced the same losses; and 
there may have been different experiences respecting charges 
in one state than in another. The regulating body or power 
acts one way in one state and another way in the other, or it 
acts in one and fails to act in the other. 

Another reason not to be lost sight of is, that in one 
state the carriers’ influence may overshadow that of the pub- 
lic, while the reverse is true in the adioining state. 

This, however, can be said, I think, without fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction, that no act of regulation stands upon 
the statutes of either the states or the nation which has not 
been forced there as a result of some act of the carriers them- 
selves—for the primary purpose of this class of legislation has 
so far been of a corrective nature. 

And that brings us to the real good that is to result from 
the present agitation, viz: that our transportation mediums 
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shall be brought into co-ordination one with another, so as to 
make, as nearly as possible, one perfect and complete whole— 
in a state of readiness at all times to furnish the means of 
safe, efficient and economical transportation of persons and 
property in times of peace, no less than a well-prepared arm 
of the Government in time of its greatest danger. 

This, I believe, can be accomplished without Government 
ownership, and, J think, even without exclusively Federal con- 
trol, by having the Federal Government outline a general 
policy to which the several states shall conform. 

Business Men Should Study Transportation Problem. 

We are just now at the threshold of the second period of 
evolution in the policy of regulation of this greatest of nec- 
essaries in commerce, and it is the unquestioned duty of all 
business men to do their part by studying the questions care- 
fully and giving to this committee the results of that study 
and their reasons for any suggestions offered. 

Personally I am neither in favor of nor opposed to ex- 
clusive Federal control. Such a policy would make my indi- 
vidual work somewhat easier, but I have so high a regard for 
that great volume of exclusively state traffic which [ fear 
might suffer by the adoption of such a scheme, that I seriously 
hesitate to abandon the present scheme. My work is such— 
and has been for the last twenty-five years—that I believe I 
can fully appreciate and sympathize with my railroad friends 
in their desire to ease some of what they feel to be unneces- 
sary burdens, but I must confess that my first and strongest 
sympathies are with that commerce which, without regula- 
tion, is at the mercy of the transportation interests; and if 
it should come to a question of placing an unnecessary bur- 
den on commerce merely to relieve the carriers of some of 
the burden they are now carrying, my decision would be 
forthcoming without delay. 

The message I want to leave with you is that at this 
time a grave question confronts the public, the determination 
of which will unquestionably have a most important influence 
on the business of the future. 

It is, therefore, of paramount interest that the question 
should be solved rightly, and I urge you and all business men 
to take such action now as will enable you to present your 
views, and the reasons therefor, to this Congressional Com- 
mittee. 


The sessions on Thursday and Friday were devoted 
to executive meetings in which reports of the various 
committees were discussed. 

About 400 delegates and guests were in attendance. 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES. 

The Entertainment Committee has reason to pride 
itself upon the splendid manner in which the pleasure 
and comfort of the delegates, their ladies and friends 
were cared for. Entertainments of various sorts were 
provided—both for the “inner man” and for his in- 
tellectual enjoyment as well as in the form of outdoor 
sports and automobile rides. 

Monday evening there was a theatre party, which 
was largely attended. 

On Tuesday evening, the famous Veiled Prophets 
Parade took place, and was greatly admired. 

The Business Men’s League of St. Louis enter- 
tained at a luncheon Wednesday noon. 

The ladies enjoyed an automobile trip and inspection 
of Shaw’s Botanical Gardens on Thursday forenoon, 
and following the afternoon session on that day, the 
delegates, their ladies and other friends toured by 
auto to the Sunset Inn Country Club, where they were 
the guests ‘at a dinner and vaudeville entertainment 
given by the Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Company, 
the McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Company and the 
Sure Enough Manufacturing Company. 

The ladies were taken on a shopping expedition 
through the large St. Louis retail stores on Friday. 

On Saturday many of the delegates took part in the 
Golf Tournament at Glen Echo Club. 


——+-o-- 





The man who does his best will hold his job longer 
than the man who can do better but doesn’t. 
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AUTO LOCK FOR FORD CARS. 


The illustration herewith shows the Neal Auto Lock 
for Ford cars, which is said to insure positive protec- 
tion against thieves. 
described as a high grade 
cylinder lock that fits on 
the switch of the metal 
coil box and can be easily 
installed in a few minutes’ 
time by simply removing 
the three screws on the 
face of the switch, placing 
the lock in position, in- 
serting the screws furnished with it, and filing 
the heads smooth. The lock is furnished with 
two keys, and, according to the manufacturers, so 
many variations of the keys are made that no two sets 
are alike. Furthermore, it is stated, the lock cannot 
be removed nor the car run until the right key is in- 
serted and turned. This feature should greatly appeal 
to owners of Ford cars as it affords them an effective 
safeguard at a reasonable price. The manufacturers 
desire agents for this accessory, and interested parties 
should write for circulars and other information to 
the Hall Hardware Company, 137-139 West Wash- 
ington Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


PROMINENT DISPLAY OF AUTOMOBILE 
BUMPERS BUILDS UP BUSINESS. 


In automobile circles it is recognized that bumpers 
are no pots an Focal but a necessity, which fact 
@ has been clearly 
demonstrated by 
the many auto- 
mobile collisions 
in the crowded 
streets of our 
great cities. 
Hence, it goes 
without saying 
_that hardware 
jobbers and re- 
tailers can build 
up a_ profitable 
line by going 
after it in the 
right way, one 
means of which 
is to feature a display stand of the various types of 
bumpers. The illustration herewith pictures a display 
stand of the Ever Good line of bumpers, that is leased 
free of charge with an initial order of eight assorted 
styles. It is made of steel tubing and the parts to 
which the bumpers are attached are said to be iden- 
tical with the front end of an automobile, showing 
that Ever Good bumpers can be installed without drill- 
ing the frame. This construction, it is further stated, 
makes it unnecessary to pull the articles out of stock 
and attach them to a car for demonstration purposes. 
Further information regarding the equipment and 
terms can be secured from the Emil Grossman Man- 
ufacturing Company, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, New 
York, or 1253 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 





It is 
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Neal Auto Lock for Ford Cars 























Ever Good Bumper Display Stand. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








At first thought it would seem like a rather far cry 
from the subject of “mastication” to the newspaper 
advertisement of a 


(ere Oe retail hardware deal- 
Mastication er, but when we find 


that the chief article 
featured in this ad- 

Is hardly necessary in this case. vertisement is a food 

Why go to a dentist and get your : 

tecth all sharpened up? We can fix chopper which _ pro- 


you up a good deal cheaper—hardly m 2 i 
; otes S 1 - 
need to chew at all; we mean your easy ass mila 


food, Get one of our Food Choppers. tion of chopped 
Se eee eee eee foods, the thread of 
Food Choppers, 5 knives, coarse and i 

fine. This chopper folds open Ike Connection becomes 


a book, so easily cleaned.... $1.75 more apparent. A 
Bread Mixers, for cheaper hread food chopper cannot, 

Ae SE ee OTTO : 
Kneading Pans, enamel ...... $1.75 of course, obviate the 
Wash Tubs, galvanized ...... $1.36 necessity of masticat- 
Wash Boards, heavy glass .... 75¢ ing or chewing our 
Wash B ds, zinc ovansocces S80 . 

se apg foods in the process 


Tea Kettle, enamel ......-... $1.25 : 
Tea Kettle. solid copper, seamless— of eating, but what 
Oe stove cise vos.seessseoe, geo the writer does seek 
Door Mats, extra heavy, cocoa.$1.00 to emphasize is that 
Garbage Cans, heavy galvanized, air " 
cca wapuehauesees” We the choppers adver 
Wringers, solid rubber rolls, double tised give a shear or 
il PINGS cccccccevccece y 
ane prianten , draw-cut and do not 
Don’t forget we have hunters’ sup- 
force the foods 


plies and licenses. 
through in shreds or 


C.T.LAIRD | 
umps — hence they 


1834 Hamilton Street. 


ms Pete foods | that 


can be easily chewed 
and digested. He then appropriately concludes his ar- 
gument by quoting the price of the chopper so that the 
readers may know what it will cost them. 

From a typographical standpoint, the advertisement 
is also commendably prepared. The thick rules at the 
top and bottom help it to gain the readers’ attention; 
the heading stands out distinctly and invites them to 
read the body which is set in a convenient, uniform 
style of type. The simple arrangement of the items 
and their prices adds further effectiveness to the ad- 
vertisement which occupied a four and one-half inch, 
single column space in the Leader, Regina, Saskatche- 
wan, Canada, where it was inserted by T. Laird, 
1834 Hamilton Street, of that city. 

* % * 

The retail hardware dealer that handles hunting 
supplies and features them at the proper time and in 
the proper fashion will find that they open up to him a 
highly profitable avenue of sales. Two of the means 
that naturally suggest themselves for this purpose are 
the window display and the newspaper advertisement. 
Elsewhere in this issue and in current numbers of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND Harpware Recorp are 
shown commendable specimens of window display ad- 
Vertising of hunting supplies and accessories. These 
window displays are fairly representative of the 


numerous attractive and effective plans that are util- 
ized in presenting the articles to the hunting en- 
thusiast. 

Similarly, in newspaper advertising there is a count- 
less number of resultful arrangements that can be 


The chicken and duck season is now oper 
Don't allow this most impovtam> fart & escape 
your me:nory for a moment 

And thers is another fact equally important, to 
be sure that your bunting kit is in apple pie 


order. In this connection, we want to remind you tbat in our Sporting 
Goods Department you will at all times find @ complete stock of Winchester, 
Peters, and Western Ammunition. 
pres name have a good selection of Winchester, Remington, Parker, Fox, Ithaca and Marlin Kifles an Shot- 
guns. Phone in your order for shotgun shells, We will deliver them, 


Ce 
SINGLE BARREL SHOT GUNS $3.95 WESTERN HIGH BASE SHELLS 
ASE SHELLS | LEATHER GUN CASE $3.50 TO $6.50 
grains Balli 
tite or am 
bulk powder 
and size shot. Spegial per, bun- 











is walnut lrel $3.40. 
12, 16 and-20 gk base field, londed with 3% Rusett leather covering, 12 gauge, 
vauge, 30inch bar drams; any size shot. Special per 30 and 32-inch lengths. 
vel... $3.95 hupdred $3.20. 
AUTOMATIC SHOT GUNS $41.75 STANDARD DECOYS $5.50 Doz. ALLEN BUCK CALLS, 40¢ 
Wooden Decoy 
Dueks, with glass 
Itemington make, 12 gauge, 3 shots eyes, the old reliabie call will never, fail 





tq call the ducks 


HAMMERLESS SHOT GUNS $31.95 





FOLDING DECOYS 
$4.50 DOZEN 22-SHORT CARTRIDGES, 25¢ 
Western make, less 

emoke powder; spe 

cial 25¢@ per. 100. 


WITCH ELK HUNTING BOOTS 
Made of genuine elk 





Wine hester make, 12, 16 and 20 
gauge, 28 to 30-inch ‘arrel. 


AKRON RECOIL Reynolds, 3:in group, 2 male, 1 “= 
PADS $1.00 male, painted in natural colors 
weight, per dozen, 10 pounda 














Cushion rub-. hide leather, $8.06 to 
ber corrugated HUNTING CLOTHING $13.50 per pair 
buffer. for men and womep. @ of the 


most important fastors towards 
the full emjoyment of a hunting 
yecasion is to be correctly clothed. 


Ladies’ boots, $9 pec 
pair. 

















py | CANVAS CONTE 39 RUBBER SOLED 
Made of Sounce PACKS, $4.50 
th roof 
Made af good yrals canvas for all canvas, 6 ‘cutaide 10-inch leather top 
size pon . - pockets with Linecelms; light 
CANVAS. flaps, large _— weight. 
game pockets. 
PUTTEES RUBBER AUNTING 
option OUTING SKIRTS, $3 BOOTS, $7.00 


Heavy canvas Khoki 


Made of good adit 
—all sizes. $1.50. ‘4 £ harman 4 


« t Ebaki material Rubber hip boots for 
with one large pocket. the duck shooter; af} 


Patrick Wool Hose sizes, 
Pair 85¢ DUXDAK Pants, $3.50 DOG FOC 


D 
Pure wool hose for your hunting wateroroof MALTON The famous 
trip. Famous Patrick made. “Dexbak? * material; Milk Bone, 
$3.50, MILK he food 
‘*Kampit’’ Pants, Bpe- that condi- 
“DAMASCUS” ee cial $2.50, fous your 
dog. Put up in’ 2%4-pound =. 
WBOD co cccccccrqcscnccercerces 
Maue of finest tempered 
steel with L_ leather sheath. REINDEER WIRE 006 
JACKETS | MUZZLES, 35¢ 
Particularly Complete with 
ainpted to hunt- | jeather collar 
ers, golfers, auto- 


mobilists ' and | SSP. 


ee 10 Baie" | DOG CHAINS, 72 INCHES LONG, 25¢ 
RAZOR BLADES SHARPENED 


We have been told repeatedly 
waterproof that they are as good, if not bet 
BARNUM DUCK terial ter, then new, after we have 
——_—_—_—— d them. 

CARRIERS, 5c WOOL Bingle edge blades, 25¢ per doz. 


le edge blades, B5¢@ per dos, 




























GREEN BAY. HUNTING BOATS 











12 feét long seceeres $22.50 
14 feet long .....2.-.0005 25.00 Hunting Caps, 49e 
15 feet long .....-.00.+-- 27.60 | Goo quality 














Strong webb with 
wire loop at each 4 OUTING 
end; holds 18 ducks. SHIRTS, Telephone 
MILLER CAMP $2.50 CITY DESK FOR 
KOOKER, $1.50 U. 8. Army’ medium QUICK DELIVERY 
Folds very com- wool, excellent qual- MNCOLLET 
pact, completa ity; regulari, ieed 
ea 3.00. sal tome «516 




















HARDWARE Co. 


13 South Gth Street 


WARNE 


employed to attract and hold the attention of the 











hunter. In the advertisement reproduced herewith 
from its original space of 13 inches, three column 
width, in the Minneapolis, Minnesota, Tribune of 
September 9th, we have a good example of such an 
advertisement that “fills the bill.” In the first place, 
it bears a heading that acquaints the reader with the 
import of the advertisement at a glance. Ther. it 
gives an emphatic sales talk about the opening of the 
hunting season and the consequent necessity that the 
hunter be fully equipped, after which it attractively 
lists in a neat, convenient arrangement, the various 
hunting supplies. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 











WARM AIR HEATER ADVERTISEMENTS 
FURNISHED FOR DEALERS ARE 
COMMENDABLY, PREPARED. 





The National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating 
Association, in its endeavor to impress upon the Amer- 
ican public the many 
decided advantages 
of warm air heat- 
ing, recently 
commenced its sec- 
ond national adver- 
tising campaign for 
this purpose. There 
is no doubt in the 
minds of those in- 
terested in the sub- 
ject that the first 
campaign conducted 
in the spring of this 
year gave a great 
impetus to the warm 
air heating business, 
and the tangible re- 
sults that accrued 
must be attributed 
in a great measure 
to the active coop- 


has 





Pare Air in the 


home isn’t just as vital to 
HEALTH as Pare Food! 


He'll say “‘yes”’— with 
a vengeance! He'll tell 
you that a hot, stuffy home is 


just as Songecons if not more so 
than a home that’s cold and draughty. 


That’s why you should install a 


Warm Air Furnace 


A Warm Air Heating eration of numer- 
System does more than ous “dealer mem- 
merely heat your home; it ven- bers” of the Asso- 
ilates it—kee 

of invigorating — ciation, each of 
Cost of installation in- whom pledged him- 
comparably small. Oper- self to spend $25.00 


or more in exploit- 
ing the merits of 
warm air heaters in 
his local newspapers. 
With these continu- 
ing their coopera- 
tion in the present 
advertising cam- 
m paign, it is but log- 
Wa ical to presume that 
the entire trade will 
eventually find itself 
on a more substan- 
tial basis, and that 
the public will be- 
come duly appreciative of this, the most healthful 
method of heating and ventilating the home. 
Included in the list of “dealer members” of the 
Association are, in addition to the numerous install- 





Newspaper Advertisement Furnished 
Free to Installers of Warm Air 
Heaters. 


ers, many hardware dealers and sheet metal contrac- 
tors handling warm air heaters, who realize that only 
by their concerted effort with the manufacturer can 





they hope to acquire the business that should be theirs 

Those who are in charge of the national advertising 
campaign have seen to it that each advertisement is 
of the highest grade—the kind that attracts and holds 
the attention of the reader, presenting the arguments 


in a clear, forcible manner that will impel him to in- 


vestigate. Furthermore, they also have exercised ex- 
ceptionally good judgment in the preparation of ad- 
vertisements for the “dealer member” to feature in 
the newspapers. Each one is in itself an effective, 
convincing array of facts which cannot fail to interest 
even the skeptic, and electrotypes of these advertise- 
ments are furnished free of charge to the “dealer mem- 
bers.” 

' The illustration herewith shows one of the dealer 
advertisements which was recently used by John F. 
Heine and Son, hardware dealers at Hooper, Ne- 
braska, in their monthly store paper, “Heine’s Hard- 
ware Booster.” This advertisement, occupying a 
seven inch, single column space, exemplifies the in- 
telligent, commendable means of proving to the house- 
holder why he should install a warm air heating sys- 
tem. It shows in unmistakable language that such a 
system not only heats but thoroughly ventilates the 
home, that it costs less than many other less-efficient 
heating systems, and winds up with the offer to fur- 
nish plans and estimates free of charge—in other 
words, it embodies the salient points of successful 
advertising. 

The vim and vigor with which the interests of 
warm air heating are being advanced should cause 
every dealer of warm air heaters to understand that 
every day he refrains from chiming in and couper- 
ating in the campaign means so much loss to him, and 
every installer who deems himself progressive and 
abreast of the times should immediately communicate 
with Secretary A. W. Williams of the National Warm 
Air Heating and Ventilating Association, Columbus, 
Ohio, and secure full details regarding participation 
in the present campaign. 





MICHIGAN HEATING AND VENTILATING 
ENGINEERS WILL MEET OCTOBER 9. 


The October meeting of the Michigan Chapter of 
the American Society of Heating and Ventilating En- 
gineers will be held at the Fellowcraft Club, Detroit, 
Michigan, on Monday evening, October ninth. The 
subject for discussion will be “Hot Water Heating,” 
by Ira R. Evans, formerly with Evans-Almirall Com- 
pany, of New York, but now associated with John 
son-Larsen Company, of Detroit. The present mem 
bership of the Michigan Chapter, including the appli- 
cations now before the Membership Committee, is 
seventy-one. : 
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PROMINENT HEALTH AUTHORITY URGES 
PROPER VENTILATION OF HOMES. 


In the following excerpt from an article by Dr. 
Woods Hutchinson, the famous authority on matters 
of hygiene, the point is brought out that a properly 
installed, well operated warm air heater helps to in- 
crease our power to resist the cold when we go out- 
doors: 

“Clothing, instead of being thick enough to keep us 
warm all the time, should be thin enough to let our 
skins get well cooled, almost chilled, every time we go 
out of doors in winter. As a tonic to nerves, circula- 
tion, digestion and appetite, cold, brisk, wintry air in 
ten-gallon doses has few equals and no superior. 

“Take, if possible, as much exercise outdoors in 
winter as in summer, all that the office clock will per- 
mit, and you'll have far fewer colds, no pneumonia 
or bronchitis and will ‘feel the cold’ far less keenly 
and unpleasantly ; in fact, you'll enjoy it, except a few 
of the rawest and blusteriest days. 

“A more modern winter dread which needs to be 
got rid of is the idea that because we live in steam or 
furnace heated houses we don’t ‘stand the cold’ as 
well as our former ancestors did. This is an utter 
mistake. On the contrary, warm, dry, well-ventilated 
houses increase our resisting power against the cold 
when we go outdoors. 

“Don't hesitate to start the furnace fire early in the 
winter. It is much better to keep the floors and walls 
warm and dry and the windows open than to save 
fuel by stuffy and stifling little gas grates or oil stoves 
and sealing up the windows hermetically. Only a warm 
house will ever be well ventilated. Waste fuel, but 
save health. 

“Bathe or splash every morning in as cool or cold 
water as you can enjoy, get a good ‘glow’ every day in 
the open air, sleep with your windows wide open at 
the top, eat heartily and you'll wonder when the real 
winter is going to begin clear through till spring.’ 





REGULATION OF TEMPERATURE AND 
HUMIDITY INCREASES EFFICIENCY 
OF WORKERS. 


In the report recently .issued by the Bureau of 
Mines, entitled “Health Conservation at Steel Mills,” 
which was prepared by Passed Assistant Surgeon J. 
A. Watkins of the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, the following excerpt will be of special interest to 
many owners of factories in which hardware and 
kindred lines are manufactured, as well as to heating 
and ventilating engineers: 

Temperature and Humidity. 
_ The combination of high temperature and high humidity 
m many modern industrial establishments eventually affects 
imjuriously the health of those exposed, especially if the ex- 
posure is prolonged or attended by physical exertion. The 
economic effect of such conditions is a decrease in the ef- 
ficiency of the worker—that is, a lowering in the amount and 
character of the work performed. Continued exposure to 
igh temperature and humidity increases the susceptibility to 
disease and may cause muscular and joint pains, aches, 
cramps, and, in extreme cases, heat exhaustion. Continued 
€xposure will eventually cause anemia and skin eruptions, and 
tends to induce premature old age. There seems little doubt 
that the temperature to which many workmen are exposed 
Could be materially lowered and that the duration of the ex- 
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posure and the amount of physical exertion, required while so 
exposed could be decreased. 

Buildings in which the processes are such as to require 
those employed therein to be subjected to high temperature 
or high humidity should be so constructed as to aid, by all 
natural means, a free circulation of the air. They should be 
large, with ample floor space. It is of special importance that 
the roof be placed high and provision made for the escape of 
heated air. The temperature can also be materially lowered 
by leaving several large openings in the walls, though undue 
drafts on those workmen who are overheated should be 
avoided. A rapid circulation of air created by natural means 
alone lowered the temperature 30 degrees Fahrenheit in the 
working location at one steel plant in the Pittsburgh district. 

Heat should be prevented as much as possible from radi- 
ating from its source. Water-cooled doors have done a 
great dea] toward this end. By erecting shields and screens 
with asbestos coverings between the source of heat and the 
working location of the men a decrease of temperature of 20 
degrees Fahrenheit has been obtained. Another efficient 
method is the use of forced-air blasts. This method has 
greatly lowered the temperature and improved the working 
conditions of the men, thereby increasing their efficiency, 
in a tube plant in the Pittsburgh district. The blast is ob- 
tained by means of powerful electrically driven fans, which 
force the air on the men toward the source of heat. Besides 
lowering the temperature to which men are exposed, the 
length of the exposure should be made as short as prac- 
ticable by arranging the work so that each man is employed 
at his particular duty for a short period. As mentioned else- 
where, the harmful effects of heat are increased if physical 
exertion be performed while the workmen are exposed; 
hence this should be reduced as much as possible. 

One of the most important necessities for all workers 
exposed to heat is a shower bath on completion of the turn 
of duty. The water should be tepid and should strike the 
body with a force in a fine spray; the bath should not be of 
long duration and should be followed by a brisk rub down 
with a rough towel. Employees ought to be educated to 
avoid exposure to sudden changes in temperature, not only 
while at work in hot locations, but at the bath. By avoiding 
such exposure they will avoid many complaints, such as mus- 
cular pains, stiff joints, and coughs. It is also of great im- 
portance that employes at these hot jobs ‘be supplied with an 
ample amount of pure drinking water of correct temperature, 
as stated on page 25, and that it. be so conveniently placed 
and so available that the employee will frequently drink in 
small quantities and not be tempted to drink large quan- 
tities infrequently—one cause of many gastro-intestinal com- 
plaints among workmen exposed to the heat. 





WARM AIR HEATER WITH FIREPOT THAT 
IS LARGER AT BOTTOM THAN AT TOP. 


Among its special features, the Vasco-Westwick 
Warm Air Heater, shown in the accompanying illus- 
; tration, em- 
bodies an in- 
verted firepot— 
one that is 
larger at the 
bottom than at 
the top. This 
unusual con- 
struction, the 
manufacturers 
say, is a great 
factor in raising 
the efficiency of 
the warm air 
heater because 
it makes the 
ashes fall away 
from the sides, 





thus giving the 
Vasco-Westwick Warm Air Heater with : 


Inverted Firepot. greatest heat at 


the edge of the grate and firepot, just where it is 
needed to warm the air. Combined with this is the 
large grate surface and the extra size radiator with the 
combustion chamber that is said to make the com- 
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bustion perfect, in this way effecting a great saving of 
fuel. Further particulars and details of special Au- 
gust prices and of their warm air heater and register 
proposition will be sent upon request, by the V. A. 
Smith Company-John Westwick and Son Company, 
213 West Lake Street, Chicago. 


~-oo 


CHARACTER OF WARM AIR HEATER 
DETERMINED BY REPUTATION IN 
HOME TOWN. 





It is logical to presume that the character of a 
warm air heater, like that of a man, can be determined 
Gy: by the standing or 
reputation that it 
has acquired in its 
home town. For 
our own folks to 
know our traits 
and our abilities is 
but natural since 
they have so much 
to do with us and 
have in the course 
of time become in- 
timately acquaint- 
ed—likewise it is 
to be expected that 
the builders and 
houseowners in the 
home town of a 
warm air heater are fully cognizant of its limitations 
and of its capabilities and they show their prefer- 
ence by either specifying it or purchasing some other 
type. How high the Keith’s Monitor Warm Air 
Heater, illustrated herewith, stands in the estimation 
of its home people in Des Moines, Iowa, is said to be 
indicated by the fact that during the year of I915 
alone, three hundred and thirty-five of them were in- 
stalled in that city. Furthermore, it is claimed that 
on more than half of all the building permits issued in 
Des Moines, this warm air heater is being used be- 
cause it is known to make good and give long, satis- 
factory service. Keith’s Monitor Warm Air Heater 
has among its features a base ring which is one solid 
casing, triangular bar pattern grates, two-piece fire- 
pot, tapering body section, double feed door opening 
and a one-piece cast iron return flue radiator. Cata- 
log giving full particulars can be obtained from the 
Keith Furnace Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 


INTERESTING BOOKLET ON TEMPERATURE 
REGULATION IN WARM AIR HEATING 
PLANTS. 











X-Ray View of Keith’s Monitor Warm 
Air Heater. 








More than thirty years ago a man who owned a 
warm air heating plant found that it took more time 
and worry to keep it at an even and correct tempera- 
ture than he could afford to give it. Perhaps other 
men found out the same thing—the story doesn’t say 
—but at any rate, this man, being a typical Yankee, 
decided to invent a simple mechanical device to do this 
work for him. After repeated experiments he found 


that by connecting his warm air heater drafts with a 
little motor and this motor with a thermostat in the 
room above, the contrivance automatically opened and 
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closed the dampers and kept his home always at the 
desired temperature. The mechanism was called a 
heat regulator and after it had been installed the in- 
ventor was surprised to find how much he saved on 
his fuel bill by burning just enough coal, and how it 
relieved him entirely from the fear of fire by over- 
heated pipes. This, as pointed out in an interesting 
booklet recently issued, was the beginning of the heat 
regulator business, and the great advance in heat 
regulator construction made up to the present time 
is said to be exemplified in the perfected model of 
the Minneapolis Heat Regulator, which, it is stated, 
controls equally well warm air, hot water, steam, 
vapor, vacuum, gas, street steam, street hot water, 
combination heating plants or municipally furnished 
heat. The booklet, ‘““The Heart of the Heating Plant,” 
further deals with the construction, installation and 
operation of this device, presenting every article in 
clear, simple diction, appropriately emphasized by 
drawings and illustrations. Copies can be obtained 
upon request, from the Minneapolis Heat Regulator 
Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


= 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF ILLINOIS CHAPTER 
OF HEATING AND VENTILATING 
ENGINEERS WILL BE HELD 
OCTOBER 9. 








The Annual Meeting of the Illinois Chapter of the 
American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engi- 
neers will be held Monday evening, 6:30 o’clock, Octo- 
ber ninth, at Morrison Hotel, corner Madison and 
Clark Streets, Parlor A. 

At this time the new officers will be installed, the 
ballots having been counted this week. 


_— 


PATENTS SECTIONAL LINING FOR FIRE 
BOWLS. 








Otto M. Bireley, Indianapolis, Indiana, assignor to 





Harry Rybolt, of Ashland, Ohio, has obtained 
United States patent 
rights, under number 


1,199,045, for a sectional 
lining for fire bowls de- 
scribed herewith: The 
combination with a down- 
wardly tapering corru- 
gated fire pot, of a cast iron lining in a plurality of 
separate downwardly tapering sections said sections 
having spaced apart lugs next to the fire pot at their 
lower ends to bear against the corrugations of the pot 
and establish an air space, said lining as a whole being 
held from downward movement by the taper of the 
pot, and interlocking means between the sections to 
keep them from being independently raised. 

The Bomar-Summers Hardware Company, [Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, has announced the recent addition of 
Thomas V. Brock, well known local warm air heater 
expert, to its heating department. Mr. Brock’s Louis- 
ville experience covers seventeen years in installing 











- and superintending the installation of warm air heat- 


ers. During the past year, the Company has prac- 


tically doubled its warm air heater business. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE. 
TINSMITH 
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PATTERNS FOR GUTTER MOULD. 


BY O. W. KOTHE. 

Replying to the inquiry of a subscriber for patterns 
according to sketch, this drawing will show you how 
T / 
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Development of Patterns for Gutter Mould. 





to lay out the square miter. The detail in this drawing 
is shaded so you can distinguish that from the pattern. 
All the quarter circles are described from the center 
as shown, and all other breaks or bends can be made 
at pleasure so as to work well in the cornice brake. 
Next divide all curves into any number of equal 
spaces ; number all points and bends as shown from I 
to 19 in this case. Now at some convenient place draw 
a vertical line as ‘A-B, and start at any place point as 
1, and with your dividers pick each separate distance 


between points, as 1-2, 2-3, 3-4, 4,5, etc., and set them 
in numerical order on a vertical line as A-B. This is 
your girth or stretchout; from each of these points 
square out horizontal lines indefinitely. 

From all points in detail, drop lines on to each 
stretchout line having the same number, as from I to 
line 1 in point 1’. From 2 to line 2 in point 2’, etc. 
Continue in this way until each point is established in 
stretchout and then connect your points with lines, and 
you have the pattern for a square miter. This makes 
a net miter. Laps must be allowed extra for solder- 
ing purposes. 


«2 


SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS OF CHICAGO 
HEAR NATIONAL PRESIDENT HARMS 
DISCUSS ORGANIZATION WORK. 





At the regular meeting of the Allied Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association of Chicago which was held 
Tuesday, October 3rd, in the rooms of the Hardware 
Club, the members were agreeably surprised to have 
George Harms, President of the National Associa- 
tion of Sheet Metal Contractors, present with them. 

President Harms spoke of some of the vicissitudes 
which are common to most trade organizations and 
told of means by which they had been overcome in 
various places. President Harms said that he sup- 
posed that the Allied Sheet Metal Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation of Chicago was organized to help its members 
to do business in a better way—in other words, to im- 
prove conditions in the sheet metal business in Chi- 
cago—and suggested that one of the ways in which 
this could best be accomplished was in the first place 
by more or less frequent meetings, so that the mem- 
bers might become better acquainted with one another 
and learn to trust one another. When this had been 
accomplished, they would be more inclined to talk 
over their jobs and discuss bids which they might 
have made against each other to secure certain con- 
tracts. 

In this connection President Harms put it as his 
judgment that “the high man is always right and the 
low man was always wrong,” because in practically 
every case the reason for the low bid is that the low 
bidder had made a mistake in his figures, and he cited 
specific instances of how this had happened even in 
the best regulated sheet metal shops. 

“So it is up to the well posted sheet metal con- 
tractor,” said President Harms, “to help elevate the 
less posted competitor, in order that the entire trade 
may be placed on a more satisfactory footing—not 
only among the contractors themselves but with their 
sources of supply and their customers—because if a 
man does not know how to figure his overhead ex- 
penses and his other costs he is bound to do poor 
work and to fail in due course of time, which of course 
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means loss to those from whom he buys and dissatis- 
faction to those for whom he does work. 

A general discussion followed the remarks of the 
National President, and it was decided that a commit- 
tee consisting of President J. C. McFarland, Treasurer 
David M. Haines, Secretary O. M. Bales and Gov- 
ernors Emil Renisch and John Peterkin prepare plans 
for a program of educational discussions to be sub- 
mitted at the next meeting, which will take the form of 
a banquet to be held Tuesday evening, at 6:30 o'clock, 
October 17th, in the rooms of the Hardware Club. 

Governor Renisch submitted two amendments to the 
Constitution providing for a change in the number 
required for a quorum and for a reduction in the num- 
ber of governors. These amendments are to be voted 
on at the first meeting in November, according to 
Article 10 of the Constitution, which provides that 
proposed amendments must lie over until the second 
meeting following their submission. 











WALTER W. LOWER APPOINTED SECRETARY 
TREASURER OF NATIONAL SHEET AND 
TIN PLATE ASSOCIATION. 


Walter W. Lower, formerly Chief Cost Accountant 
of the Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Company, Midland, 
Pennsylvania, and prior to that with the Lackawanna 
Steel Company, Buffalo, New York, has been chosen 
National Association of 
The other officials 


Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers. 
President, W. S. Horner, of W. S. Horner and 
Joseph B. 


are: 
Company, Pittsburgh; Vice-president, 
‘Andrews, of Newport Rolling Mill Company, New- 
port, Kentucky. The Association headquarters are at 
421 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh. No meetings have 
been held since early in the summer, but one will take 
place this month. The adoption of a standard form of 
contract for the sale of sheets and tin plate, probably 
the same form of contract adopted some time ago by 
the American Iron and Steel Institute, will be the first 
work the Association will take up. A standard method 
of arriving at costs will also be taken up at an early 
date. 





PATENTS BROOD COOP. 


Charlie S. Riggin, Kankakee, Illinois, assignor to 
The James H. Watson Company, Incorporated, Brad- 
ley, Illinois, has obtained United States patent rights, 




















under number 1,199,205, for a brood coop described 
herewith: In a coop the combination with one ver- 
tical wall thereof having an aperture therein to con- 
stitute a doorway, said aperture having an out turned 
vertical edge; of an outwardly projecting door guid- 
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ing channel above the doorway and a similar channel 
below the door way extending practically across the 
wall, the lower channel open at its end; a foraminous 
door, and an imperforate door, slidably movable in 
said channels to close and open the door way, with 
either, said imperforate door having four inturned 
edges, one of which engages the out turned edge of 
the door way as a stop when the imperforate door is 
open. 


-- 





SULLIVAN=GEIGER COMPANY SUFFERS LOSS 
BY WATER AND SMOKE. 


ire in the plant of the Sullivan-Geiger Company, 
Indianapolis, on the night of September 2oth, caused 
considerable damage by water and smoke to their 
stock of sheet metal contractors’ supplies, tinware, 
etc., but the Company is again able to care for ll 
orders with their usual promptness. 





EIGHT NEW INLAND OPEN HEARTH 
FURNACES ALMOST COMPLETED. 


The pouring of the first “heat’’ from the first of 
the eight new open hearth furnaces at the Indiana 
Harbor Plant of the Inland Steel Company took place 
a short time ago. Work on these buildings had been 
pushed with the utmost vigor in order to permit the 
Company to enter the market with their enlarged pro- 
duction at the earliest possible date and to enable them 
to catch up with the unprecedented demand for In- 
land Basic Open Hearth Sheets, Roofing and Siding. 
Increased tonnage in these lines, it is said, will be 
available about January, and the completion of the 
eight new furnaces will add to the output of steel 
from 1600 to 1920 tons a day, besides permitting the 
manufacture of a wider range of basic open hearth 
steel products. With this enlargement of their plant, 
the Company are also extending their scope of sales 
activities to cover all the states in the Union west of 
the Mississippi in addition to the State of Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Indiana and Michigan. Full details re- 
garding their basic open hearth steel billets, shapes, 
plates, bars, sheets, roofing, siding, rivets, track 
spikes, track bolts, tie plates, etc., can be secured by 
addressing the Inland Steel Company, First National 
Bank Building, Chicago. 


ina. 


COPYRIGHTS TRADEMARK FOR SHEET 
METAL PRODUCTS. 


The United States Patent Office has granted copy- 
right to the Braden Manufacturing Company, Terre 
Haute, Indiana, for the trade- 

mark shown in the accompany- 

n The particular 
sheet 








96,457 , 


ing illustration. 
description of goods is 
metal roofing, eave gutters, eave gutter corners, down 
spouting, elbows, roof valleys and roof coping. The 
serial number is 96,457 and the trademark has been 





used since October 28, 1913. The claim was filed 
July 10, 1916. 
And lots of people who think they have nothing but 


trouble don’t know what trouble really is. 
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BOOSTS USE OF METAL SHINGLES AS THE 
IDEAL ROOF. 


As the fact becomes more widely disseminated that 
metal shingles are leakproof, windproof, rustproof 
and, above everything 
else, fireproof, the de- 
mand for such roofing 
material naturally — in- 
creases, and in the case of 
Cortright Metal Shingles, 
the merits are impressed 
upon the people of the 
different communities by 
advertising which includes 
an interesting house or- 
gan known as the “Cort- 
right Metal Shingle Ad- 
vocate.”’ The current is- 
sue of this publication 
points out how a signifi- 
cant tendency of the times 





Group of Cortright Victoria 
Metal Shingles. 


is evidenced in the growing interest manifested in 
metal roofing, as exemplified in the metal shingles of 
the Company. These shingles, the article continues, 
are steadily increasing in use because of their beauty, 
durability and protective features, and because of 
the convenience of shipping, handling, laying and 
caring for them. Four styles of Cortright shingles 
are manufactured: Metal Slates, Oriental Shingles, 
Imperial Shingles, and Victoria Shingles, a group of 
the last being shown in the accompanying illustration. 
In addition to picturing and describing these, the 
pamphlet shows practical applications and contains 
other interesting information on the subject. Copies, 
together with further information, can be obtained 
from the Cortright Metal Roofing Company, Phila- 
delphia and Chicago. 4 





PATENTS METAL WINDOW FRAME AND 
SASH AND SHEET METAL CULVERT. 


Edwin ky Probert, Covington, Kentucky, assignor 
to The Moeschl-Edwards Corrugating Company, 
Covington, Kentucky, has been granted United States 
patent rights, under numbers 1,199,495 and 1,199,496, 
for a metal window frame and sash and for a sheet 
metal culvert, described herewith: 























1,199.495 
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Number 1,199,495: Ina sheet metal window struc- 
ture, slidable sashes each having laterally-extending 
tongues provided along its opposite side stiles, hollow 
upright side frames each having a central, vertical 
chamber or channel that has an inwardly bent or re- 
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duced rearward extension, independent, vertical, 
double grooved track members freely arranged in said 
side frame chambers or channels and adapted to ex- 
tend therefrom for the sliding engagement of said 
tongues on the sash stiles, telescopic, angular filler 
members having reduced rear extensions coinciding 
and engaging with the rear extensions of the side 
frame chambers. U-shape guard: fillers extending 
rearwardly from the track members within said cham- 
vers and their rear extensions, and means comprising 
a series of horizontal collared screws and pierced 
vertical bars adapted for engagement by said screws 
to adjustably support the said track members and 
their filler members in said chambers whereby the said 
guard fillers and track membe. may be moved later- 
ally to and from the tongued edges of the sash stiles 
to compensate for wear and to allow for varied widths 
of sashes in properly fitting and operating them in the 
window frame. 
Number 1,199,490: 
rugated culvert pipe member of semicircular cross 
having in tightly 


A metallic, transversely cor- 


section and 
clasping or capping engagement 
with each of its opposite, longi- 
tudinal edges a _ continuous, 
plane, reinforcing and alining 
channeled strip, one of such 
plane, capping channeled strips 
having an integral U-shape outwardly extending flange 
and the other channeled strip having an integral in- 
verted L-shape outwardly extending flange. 


+.@-o 
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READING BEST FORM OF AMUSEMENT. 








What a joy there is in a good book, written by some 
great master of thought who breaks into beauty, as 
in Summer the meadow into grass and dandelions and 
violets, with geraniums, and manifold swéetness. As 
an amusement, that of reading is worth all the rest. 
What pleasure in science, in literature, in poetry, for 
any man who will but open his eye and his heart to 
take it in.—Parker. 


PATENTS EAVES TROUGH HANGER. 


Charles I*. Maynard, Brooklyn, New York, has been 
granted United States patent rights, under number 
» 1,199,094, for an eaves trough 
hanger, described herewith: 
An eaves trough hanger com- 
prising a single strip of flat 
metal having a widened por- 
tion, the length of which is 








about the width of an eaves 
trough adapted to space the 


edges of the trough apart, a short portion adapted to 
extend through the inner edge of the trough and bend 
downwardly, and a long portion adapted to extend 
through the outer edge of the trough and around the 
outer edge roll in position to be attached to the roof 
aves. 
a 
The more money a man has, the more he dislikes to 


waste any of it paying taxes. 













































SHEET METAL SHOP REQUIREMENTS. 


The Merchant and Evans Company, Philadelphia, 
announce to all sheet metal contractors that require- 
ments in their lines can be promptly filled. More than 
fifty years’ practical and extensive experience in the 
metal business, three large plants, numerous offices 
and warehouses, and a wide reputation for furnishing 
reliable materials, they state, enables them to fully 
meet all regular demands from the trade and to care 
for many unusual and special propositions. The Mer- 
chant and Evans line includes bright and terne plates ; 
black, blue, polished, planished and galvanized sheets ; 
solder, gutter and spouting; elbows, shoes, hangers 
and hooks, cresting and finials, strainers ; sheet copper, 

lead; Star ventilators; metal tiles and 
Evans Almetl Fire Doors and Shutters; 
registers and dampers, stove boards, bolts, collars, al- 
bows and rods; cornice brakes and other sheet metal 
shop machines and tools, together with supplies. Full 
details of any of these items are contained in circulars 
and folders issued by the Company, 
parties 


zinc and 


shingles, 


which interested 
can obtain by writing to the Merchant and 


Evans Company, Philadelphia. 





ee 


AMERICAN GASOLENE TORCH. 


The accompanying illustration, showing American 


gasolene torches in use while buried in snow, indicates 











American Gasolene Torches Used in Snow. 


the fact that they will do their work under the most 
trying circumstances and can be used in any position. 
They have a featherly flame extremely hot, and filling 
lid on top instead of bottom. Other noteworthy fea- 
tures in their construction are the regulating valve; 
the concave bottom ; the self cleaning needle valve and 
easily removable spindle as well as an especially con- 
structed handle. The American gasolene torches are 
manufactured by the Optimus Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Stockholm, Sweden, the distributing agents in 
the United States being Henry W. Peabody and Com- 
pany, 17 State Street, New York City, from whom full 
particulars may be obtained. 


~~ 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN ADVERTISEMENT 
BRINGS BUYER AND SELLER TOGETHER. . 





To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 
The first appearance of our advertisement in 
AMERICAN ARTISAN brought us in touch with a party 
who had just what we wanted in second hand ma- 
chines and we now have the tools in our shop. 
WiLx1AM J. LANGE. 
Marshfield, Wisconsin, September 25, 1916. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Doyle Warm Aijir Heater. 





From the Metzner Stove Repair Company, 304 West 
Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Kindly advise who makes the “Doyle” warm air 


heater. 
Ans.—The manufacturers are out of business but 
repairs can be obtained from the Northwestern Stove 


Repair Company, 654 West Twelfth Street, Chicago. 
Long Coiled Spring. 


From W. W. Martin, Tarpon Springs, Florida. 

Can you advise where I can get a long coiled spring 
made to order? 

Ans.—William D. Gibson Company, 500 \Vest 


Huron Street; Advance Spring and Wire Company, 
1749 Carroll Avenue; and Fort Pitt Spring and Manu- 
facturing Company, 343 South Dearborn Street; all of 
Chicago. 
Interstate Warm Air Heater. — , 
From The Hammond Heating Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please tell us who makes the “Interstate” warm air 
heater. 
Ans.—Interstate Manufacturing Company, Oska- 
Iowa, and George Auer, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Process Gasolene Stove. 
From The Griddle, Rice Lake, Wisconsin. 
Will you kindly inform us who makes the 


loosa, 


[ r( cess” 
gasolene stove? 

Ans..—New Stove Company 
American Stove Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


: Fireless Cookers. 
From H. H. Toman, Cherokee, Iowa. 


Kindly advise who makes fireless cookers. 
Ans.—Acme Fireless Cooker Company, Quincy, 


Process Division, 


Hi- 


nois; Caloric Company, Janesville, Wisconsin ; House- 

hold Equipment Company, 171 27th Avenue, South- 

east, Minneapolis, Minnesota; and Toledo Cooker 

Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

: Imperial Boiler. ; 

From E. C. Saecker, Lake Mills, Wisconsin. 
Where can I get repairs for the “Imperial” boiler 


made by the Reading Stove Works? 

Ans.—They sold their rights to this boiler to C. E. 
Norman and Company, 18 West Kinzie Street, Chi- 
cago, from whom you can secure repairs. 

Spiral Corrugated Conductor Pipe. 
From the Wolf Furnace Company, 130 East Columbia Street, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


Can you advise where we can get spiral corrugated 
conductor pipe? 
Ans.—American Rolling Mills Company, Middle- 


town, Ohio. 


ITEMS. 





The Gurtman Sheet Metal Works, Passaic, \ew 
Jersey, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000 by Harry Max and Rebecca Gurtman. 

The American Can Company, 120 Broadway, New 
York City, has awarded the contract for a $1,000,000 


five-story plant at Seattle to be completed in 1917 
Cleveland Copper and Brass Rolling Mills Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $10,000 by H. J. Klosser G. L. Branch, -\. ©. 
Altman, C. J. Quayle and B. M. Duncan. ° 
The Felker Brothers Manufacturing 
Marshfield, Wisconsin, manufacturers of steel culverts 
and farm machinery, are building an addition, 42x80 
feet, to their main shop and a welding and cutting 
shop. 


Company, 
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1,199,287 
z — £ a “a 1,199.270 
1,199,125. Washing-Machine. Henry G. Sohm, Connell, 


Wash. Filed Dec. 11, 1915. 
1,199,134. Lawn-Trimmer. 
W. Jones, East Liverpool, Ohio. 


Wilbur A. Walters and John 
Filed Apr. 12, 1916. 


1,199,136. Mail-Box. Herman W. Westphaln, Hinsdale, 
Ill., assignor of one-half to Asa S. Bacon, Chicago, Ill. Filed 
Sept. 23, 1915. 

1,199,147. Condensing Attachment for Tea-Kettles. Eu- 
gene N. Baldwin, Joliet, Ill. Filed Apr. 14, 1914. 

1,199,159. Saw-Setting Tool. Thomas S. Clifton, Mar- 
vin, Va. Filed Oct. 16, 1915. 

1,199,178. Animal-Trap. Walter Theobald MHauser, 
Freeman township, Butler county, Iowa. Filed May 27, 1916. 

1,199,224. Carpenter’s Level. August Wolff, New York, 
N.Y. Filed Aug. 19, 1914. 


1,199,225. Thermostat. Elmer P. Alexander, Yeagertown, 
Pa. Filed Mar. 20, 1915. 

1,199,237. Keyless Lock. Anton Brandt, New York, N. 
Y., assignor of one-third to David Raphelson, Brooklyn, N. 
Y. Filed Dec. 24, 1915. 


1,199,242. Can-Opener. Andy Bury, Willow River, Minn. 
Filed June 26, 1916. 
1,199,255. Pliers. George Evans, Puyallup, Wash. Filed 


Nov. 2, 1914. 


1,199,257. 


Renewed May 10, 1916. 
Guy W. Ferdon, Cresskill, 


Serial No. 869,864. 
Collapsible Stove. 


N. J. Filed July 13, 1916. 
1,199,270. Washing-Machine. Joel T. Hardin and James 


G. Clark, Flintville, Tenn. Filed Dec. 24, 1915. 
1,199,301. Mail-Box. 
Pa. Filed Apr. 13, 1916. 


Jan Pietruszkiewicz, Kulpmont, 





= von 
1,199,301 “ 





1,199,302. Tea-Strainer. Joseph H. San 
Francisco, Cal. Filed Feb. 25, 1914. 
1,199,369. Razor-Blade Holder. 


Filed Apr. 22, 1916. 


Pitschman, 


Emil Granberg, St. 


Louis, Mo. 


1,199,373. Clothes-Pin. William Hagelstein, New York, 
N. Y. Filed Sept. 10, 1915. 

1,199,409. Hinge. George FE. Neuberth, Newark, N. J. 
Filed Feb. 7, 1916. 

1,199,412. Lock. Dimitrios Pantazi, New York City. 
Filed Oct. 26, 1915. 

1,199,482. Auger. John Calvin Schlador, Silverton, Oreg. 
Filed May 15, 1915. Serial No. 28,392. Renewed Feb. 9, 
1916. 

1,199,439. Lock. Herbert G. Soule, Hinton, Iowa. Filed 
May 12, 1916. 

1,191,581. Mail-Box. Henry Thomas Luckett, St. Jo- 
seph, Ky. Filed Sept. 30, 1915. 

1,199,583. Fence-Stretcher. Levi L. McConnohie, Battle 
Creek, Mich. Filed Mar. 9, 1915. 

1,199,605. Portable Oven. Milton William Potter, Red 
Lodge, Mont. Filed Jan. 10, 1916. 

1,199,646. Polishing and Cleansing Mop. Edward F. 
Witherly, San Jose, Cal. Filed Nov. 23, 1915. 

1,199,651. Can-Opener. [:dward A. Arbanasin, Truckee, 
Cal. Filed Mar. 21, 1916. 


1,199,656. jeatty, 
Independence, Mo. 
1,199,688. Lawn-Mower 
William R. Gessler, New York, N. Y. 
1,199,714. Clothes-Basket. 
Mich. Filed Jan. 20, 1916. 


Smoke-Consumer. Albert Henry Clay 
Filed May 15, 1914. 
Grass-Gathering Attachment. 
Filed Mar. 22, 1916. 
Lowell, 


James F. Sargent, 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








IRON BUYING IS MOST PROMINENT 
FEATURE OF METAL MARKET. 


PIG 


Rising prices and heavy orders for all grades of 
pig iron form the most important feature of the metal 
market for the week. These orders have been placed 
in all the important pig iron centers and amount to 
several hundred thousand tons. While a considerable 
proportion is for export by far the larger share is for 
domestic consumption. 

The fact that the United States Government has 
entered the market for steel in connection with its 
very extensive naval program has also had its influence 
upon the situation, giving a further strengthening tone 
to the situation. There continues to be an extremely 
strong demand for steel bars and other semi-finished 
and finished steel products and at the present time there 
is considerable anxiety among buyers of some of these 
lines on account of inability to obtain delivery before 
the middle of next year. 

In the non-ferrous metals business has also been 
good and prices have either remained firm or ad- 
vanced. 

One of the difficulties with which both sellers and 
buyers are confronted is the shortage of railroad cars 
which continues to interfere materially with shipments. 

Warehouse prices on many lines have been ad- 
vanced, some as high as ten percent, and these ad- 
vances are based, of course, upon the higher prices 
asked by manufacturers. 

STEEL. 

So far as the soft steel bar situation is concerned, 
the leading independent producer in the Chicago terri- 
tory is virtually out of the market with its output under 
contract for the first half of 1917 and a strong pos- 
sibility that it will not be able to furnish tonnage now 
contracted for without running into the third quarter. 
The leading interest is taking on business but without 
definite delivery clause on a basis of 2.79 cents Chi- 
cago mill. The volume of new business in finished 
steel is larger than shipments from mill and specifica- 
tions are being filed in large quantity. 

There is also a strong pressure for steel plates and 
the mills are reported to be practically unable to as- 
sume further tonnage for definite delivery. Some 
small quantities have recently been sold at 4.19 cents 
Chicago and it is more than likely that even a higher 
price could be obtained if delivery in the near future 
could be made. 

Makers of structural shapes have advanced their 
quotations to 2.89 cents Chicago mill, but this new 
price as a matter of fact does not cut much figure at 
the present so far as the buyers are concerned as there 
is practically nothing to be obtained for anything like 
nearby delivery. 


In the Pittsburgh district 2.60 cents is the nominal 
quotation on steel bars, with 3 cents the price for 
plates, to which must be added as much as one cent 
extra for prompt delivery, and 2.70 cents for struc- 
tural shapes. Specifications are coming out in heavy 
volume in all sections. 


COPPER. 
The copper market may be classed as steady as the 
an increasing volume of inquiry both from 
and foreign sources. It is reported that 
short time Italy will close for a large ton- 
nage of copper. [Electrolytic may be quoted as fol- 
lows: Prompt and October, 28% to 29 cents with 
practically none to be obtained ; November, 28 to 28% 
Prime Lake 


result of 
domestic 
within a 


cents and December, 271% to 28 cents. 
is held at 2814 to 2834 cents for Prompt and October ; 


November and December, 2734 to 28% cents. Ordi- 
nary Casting grades are quoted at 261% to 2634 cents 


for prompt delivery; 2614 to 261% cents October and 
26 to 2044 cents for November. [Brass mills are still 
in the market for nearby copper and are picking up 
lots wherever they can procure it but so far have only 
succeeded in securing some December deliveries. [¢x- 
ports of copper as reported by the New York Custom- 
house amount to 29,803 tons for September, with a 
total of January 1, 1916. No 


changes have taken place in the warehouse prices on 


257,037 tons since 
copper, the base price on sheets remaining at 37% 
cents. 

TIN. 

The tin market has continued strong with prices 
tending upward owing to a decrease of 1850 tons in 
the world’s visible supply. Arrivals at United States 
ports for September show 4,769 tons as against 4,756 
tons for August, and the total afloat shows 7,393 tons 
as against 9,150 tons for the same months. Straits of 
Malacca tin for prompt or nearby delivery is being 
held at 3934 to 39% cents per pound, New York, 
which is about 34 of a cent higher than a week ago. 
The Chicago warehouses have advanced their prices, 
the new quotations being 44 cents for pig tin and 45 
cents for bar tin. 

LEAD. 

Although the lead market has been comparatively 
quiet prices remain firm as the scarcity of this metal 
The leading pro- 
vhile 


for nearby shipment still prevails. 
ducer continues to quote 7 cents New York, 
outside interests are asking as high as 714 cents per 
pound New York. Prompt shipment from East St 
Louis is held at 6.80 to 6.95 cents per pound. No 
changes have been made by the Chicago warehouses, 
their quotations remaining at $7.65 for American pig 
lead and $8.15 for Bar lead, with sheet lead in full 
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coils at $9.00 and $9.25 in cut coils, all per hundred 
pounds. 


SOLDER. 

The Chicago warehouses have advanced their prices 
on solder %4 cent, the new quotations being: XXX 
Guaranteed, 1% &-%, 26 cents; Commercial, % & , 
24 cents; Number 1 Plumbers’, 22 cents. 


ANOTHER ADVANCE DUE ON WIRE 
PRODUCTS. 

™ Another advance in the price of wire products is 
expected to materialize in a few days. In fact, some 
mills have already made contracts at higher than the 
present quotations. Specifications against contracts 
were considerably heavier during September than in 
the preceding months and this applies especially to the 
domestic situation. 


SHEETS. 

The higher prices on sheet bars have a natural ten- 
dency to firm up the market on finished sheets. In 
the Chicago district,1o gauge blue annealed sheets and 
28 gauge black sheets are quoted at 3.09 to 3.19 cents 
at 3.19 to 3.39 cents Chicago mill, but black sheets are 
expected to be advanced within a few weeks to a 
position several dollars per ton still higher than blue 
annealed sheets—as was the case previous to the 
present situation. In galvanized sheets the market is 
assuming greater strength owing to the higher prices 
of spelter. ° 

The demand for sheets is exceedingly heavy and 
specifications against contracts during September were 
considerably larger in volume than was the case in 
are operating their plants at 
and most of the consumers are 


August. Galvanizers 
nearly normal capacity 
said to have covered normal requirements for the re- 
mainder of the year. 

Chicago warehouses have advanced their quotations 
15 cents on blue annealed sheets Number 10 gauge 
being quoted at $3.40 per hundred pounds. An ad- 
vance of 20 cents is also announced by them on one 
pass cold rolled black sheets, the price for 28 gauge 
being $3.55 per hundred pounds. 


TIN PLATE. 
A considerable quantity of tin plate has been 
served for delivery in 1917 although no price basis has 
It is generally assumed that the 


re- 


as yet been made. 
minimum price will be $5.50 base and that it is more 
than likely that $6.00 will be the actual price to be 
paid. Practically all the manufacturers in the Pitts- 
burgh district are reported to carry over in 1917 
enough tonnage to keep their plants operating at full 
rate of capacity for at least ninety days. 


OLD METALS. 

Prices on old metals in the Chicago market appear 
to have reached a set level and are approximately the 
Same as-last week. Wholesale dealers report quota- 
tions as follows: Old steel axles, $26.50 to $27.00; 
old iron axles, $24.50 to $25.50; steel springs, $14.50 
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to $15.00; Number 1 wrought iron, $15.75 to $16.00; 
Number 1 cast iron, $11.75 to $12.00 for net tons. 
Prices for non-ferrous metals are as follows per 


pound: Light copper, 20 cents; light brass, 11 cents; 
lead, 534 cents; zinc scrap, 6% cents; aluminum, 30 
cents. 

SPELTER. 

There has been a fairly heavy demand for spelter 
during the week as a result of which prices have stif- 
fened. The buying has been from various sources 
and both domestic and foreign consumers have con- 
tracted for a considerable volume of spelter for deliv- 
ery during the present quarter and the early part of 
1917. Prime Western brands are quoted as follows: 
Prompt, 9% cents; October, 93% to 9% cents; No- 
vember, 914 to 93% cents; December, 914 cents and 
first quarter 1917 delivery 9% cents, all East St. Louis. 
The Chicago warehouses maintain their price on 
spelter at 10!4 cents per pound. Sheet zinc has been 
reduced $1.25 per hundred pounds, the new quotations 
being $16.25 im cask lots and $17.25 to $17.75 in less 
than cask lots. 


PIG IRON. 

In the Chicago district there has been a strong gen- 
eral inquiry and heavy buying of pig iron, especially 
for the first half of 1917, an effort being made in 
some instances to place contracts for delivery during 
the third quarter of next year, but makers do not 
appear anxious to take on business so far ahead and 
have refrained from quoting prices further ahead than 
July 1, 1917. Northern Number 2 Foundry is quoted 
at $19.00 Chicago furnace, with Malleable at the same 
figure, this quotation applying to last quarter of 1916 
and first half of 1917 delivery. In the Pittsburgh ter- 
ritory, there has been considerable excitement and 
prices of all grades of pig iron have gone up from 50 
cents to $1.00 a ton with prospects of further advances. 
Northern Number 2 Foundry and Malleable grades 
are being held at $20.00 Valley and it is said that very 
little iron is available for shipment before July 1, 1917, 
some of the dealers having already withdrawn from 
the market. [‘rom Birmingham come reports of heavy 
sales, the week having set a high record on that score. 
Sellers have come to a point where they are exercis- 
ing cautiousness against booking too large a tonnage 
at the present prices which are $14.50 for delivery 
during the first half of 1917, a few sales having been 
made on a basis of $15.00 per ton at the furnace. 


Rogers, Brown and Company’s Market Report, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, October 6, 1916: 
The pig iron market is excited. The export inquiry, 
which is principally for low phosphorus and bessemer irons, 
is increasing and the domestic demand is very heavy for all 
grades of iron. While the North has been monopolizing most 
of the attention recently, the South is now rapidly coming in 
for her share. In view of the fact that many of the Northern 
furnaces are sold up solidly for the first half of 1917, steel 
makers have bought heavily of Southern irons. Inquiries 
are also being received with growing frequency from con- 
sumers of smaller tonnages who do not ordinarily buy South- 
ern irons. It now appears as though there would be an actual 
shortage. Prices are universally advancing and pig iron is 


getting into the condition that steel has been for some time: 
that is, the question of price is not so important as that of 
deliveries. 

The foundry coke market is firm but quiet. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD is the only 
ene stanecate ate Western Hardware and Metal ‘prices corrected weekly. 
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